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Ordering Information 

To be assured of receiving your film on time, please 
place your order 3 weeks in advance, giving alternate 
dates, if possible, and including your check or organiza- 
tion purchase order. We will confirm the availability of 
the film on an invoice confirmation form. Cancellations 
of confirmed orders must be received by us at least ten 
working days prior to the original showdate. 

Immediate return insures that the next group order- 
ing the film will receive their print on time. To avoid late 
charges films must be returned on the day following the 
showdate by insured mail ($200.00 valuation), or via 
UPS. Our rental prices include one way shipping only. 


About Damages 
We check and inspect all films before shipping and 
they arrive in good shape to your organization. Should 


Cambridge Documentary Films, Inc. 
P.O. Box 385 
Cambridge, MA 02139 


EUGENE DEBS AND THE AMERICAN MOVEMENT is a 42-minute, color, biographical documentary 
about the struggle of working people during the turbulent rise of capitalism in the United States. 


This film documents fifty years of long-suppressed history. Using extensively researched photographs, 
drawings and newsreel footage, it tells the story of the bloody strikes and the brutal government reaction to the 


American workers’ attempts to organize. 


The film is movingly narrated in Debs’ own words, read from his speeches and writings, by his friend and 


comrade, Shubert Sebree. 


Few people lived as intensely as Debs — or grew as dramatically. The sheer weight of his experiences, and the 
drastic social and economic changes going on in the United States, transformed him from a conservative craft 
unionist to an industrial union organizer and revolutionary socialist. 

From after the Civil War until his death in 1926, Debs was part of U.S. history at a time when the foundations 
of a modern industrial and corporate nation were established. In this fifty year period Debs was influenced by 
events as diverse as the massive railroad strike of 1877, the rapid growth of monopolies in the 1890’s, World War 


I, and the Russian Revolution. 


This film presents a unique picture of the historical conditions as well as a portrait of the man who: 


— founded the American Railway Union. 


— led the Pullman strike of 1894. 


— founded the Socialist Party of America in 1901. 

— ran four times as the Socialist Party presidential candidate and campaigned tirelessly, 
explaining the principles of socialism to people across the United States. 

— organized, along with Mother Jones, Big Bill Haywood, and others, the Industrial 


Workers of the World. 


— served two and a half years in federal prison for opposing World War I, and received 


a million presidential votes while in jail. 


Debs and the movement he helped build are more than just nostalgia. They are the roots of a long and bloody 
struggle of American working people to own collectively what they produce. 

Debs did not begin this struggle, nor did he end it. But as one of America’s most beloved leaders, he inspired 
working men and women to believe in each other, and in the certainty of victory. 


you damage a film, do not repair it, but wind it on the 
reel as best you can and include a note to us. The user is 
responsible for all footage that is damaged beyond repair, 
and can be charged for replacement footage (about 35¢ 
per foot). 


Duplication 

Copying and videotaping is illegal, unethical, and 
keeps us from earning enough to make new films. We 
can’t tell you how distressing it is to us to be ripped off in 
this manner. 


Free Previews 

Unfortunately, we cannot offer free previews. One 
day rental charge can be deducted from purchase price, if 
film is purchased within six months. 
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POSTAGE PAID 
CAMBRIDGE, MA 
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Prices 

one day rental $ 60 

two days 80 

one week 150 «different prices depend on use 
purchase 650/550* please write us for details. 


Please add $4.00 shipping to all prices. Massachusetts 
residents add 5% sales tax. 


Cambridge Documentary Films, Inc. is a non profit 
filmmaking group that distributes its own films. The 
money we receive for rentals and sales goes into the pro- 
duction of other progressive films. Some of our other 
titles: Taking Our Bodtes Back: The Women’s Health 
Movement, Rape Culture, The Barefoot Doctors of Rural 
China (by Diane Li), Killing Us Softly: The Image of 
Women in Advertising, Calling the Shots: The Adver- 
tising of Alcohol, and Pink Triangles. 
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Ginger, Ray. Eugene Debs: The Making of an American Radical. NY: 
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Green, James. Grassroots Socialism. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State U 
Press, 1978. 
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Hill, 1955. 

Tussey, Jean (ed.). Eugene V. Debs Speaks. NY: Pathfinder Press, 
1972. 

Salvatore, Nicholas. Eugene V. Debs: Citizen and Socialist. U of 
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Resources: 
Eugene V. Debs Foundation, 451 N. 8th St., Terre Haute, IN 47807. 
An excellent source of materials on Debs and related history. 


“While there i4 a lower class, J am in il; 
while there i4 a criminal clas4, I am of itl; 


while there i4 a soul in prison, I am nat free! g 


EUGENE VICTOR DEBS 


Eugene Vy, Debs Goundation 
P. Ô. Box 843 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Memonatle Quotes 
Ju Debs’ Speeches 


“Too long have the workers of the world 
waited for some Moses to lead them out of bond- 
age. I would not lead you out if I could; for if 
you could be led out, you could be led back again. 
I would have you make up your minds there is 
nothing that you cannot do for yourselves.” 


From an address on Industrial Union- 
ism delivered at Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, Dec. 10, 
1905. 


“No man can rightly claim to be a man unless 
he is free. There is something godlike about man- 
hood. Manhood doesn’t admit of ownership. Man- 
hood scorns to be regarded as private property.” 


* * * 


“Let me impress this fact upon your minds: 
the labor question, which is really the question of 
all humanity, will never be solved until it is solved 
by the working class. It will never be solved for 
you by the capitalists. It will never be solved 
for you by the politicians. It will remain unsolved 
until you yourselves solve it. As long as you can 
stand and are willing to stand these conditions, 
these conditions will remain; but when you unite 
all over the land, when you present a solid class 
conscious phalanx, economically and politically, 
there is no power on this earth that can stand 
between you and complete emancipation. 


As individuals you are helpless, but united 
you represent an irresistible power.” 


From an address on Unity and Vic- 
tory delivered to the State Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor at Pittsburgh, Kan., Aug. 12, 
1908. 


“I have said, and say again, that no strike 
was ever lost; that it has always been worth all 
it cost. An essential part of a workingman’s edu- 
cation is the defeats he encounters. The strikes 
he loses are the only ones he really wins.” 


Chicago, November 25, 1905. 


“Never mind what others may say, or think, 
or do. Stand erect in the majesty of your own 
manhood.” 

New York, December 10, 1905. 


“The workers are the saviours of society; the 
redeemers of the race; and when they have ful- 
filled their great historic mission, men and women 
can walk the highlands and enjoy the vision of a 
land without masters and without slaves, a land 
regenerated and resplendent in the triumph of 
Freedom and Civilization.” 

New York, December 10, 1905. 


_ The Debs home at 451 North Eighth Street as 
it appeared about 1908 while Debs and his wife 
resided there. 


Published by the Eugene V. Debs Foundation 
P. O. Box 843, Terre Haute, Indiana 
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“I would rather a thousand times be a free 
soul in jai] than to be a sycophant and coward in 


the streets.” 
* * * 


La would be ashamed to admit that I had 
risen from the ranks. When I rise it will be with 
the ranks and not from the ranks.” 


—From Debs’ Canton Speech, 1918. 


“I can see the dawn of the better day for 
humanity. The people are awakening. In due 
time they will and must come to their own. 


“When the mariner, sailing over tropic seas, 
looks for relief from his weary watch, he turns 
his, eyes toward the Southern Cross, burning 
luridly above the tempest-vexed ocean. As the 
midnight approaches, the Southern Cross begins 
to bend, the whirling worlds change their places 
and with starry fingers-points the Almighty 
marks the passage of time upon the dial of the 
universe, and though no bell may beat the glad 
tidings, the lookout knows that midnight is pass- 
ing and that relief and rest are close at hand. 


“Let the people everywhere take heart of 
hope for the cross is bending, the midnight is 
passing, and joy cometh with the morning.” 


—Debs’ Statement to the Court in 
Cleveland. 


_ i 


1855 - - Eugene Y. Dels - - 1926 


By Ned A. Bush, Sr. 


For three quarters of a century, the name 
of Eugene Victor Debs has been known in every 
part of the civilized world. At his death in 1926, 
thousands gathered in Madison Square Garden to 
honor him and working men and women in every 
nation wept. To the millions of the laboring 
classes, he was a man of heroic proportions, a 
modern messiah to lead them out of misery and 
poverty that was their lot; the champion of the 
underprivileged and the uneducated. To them, 
he embodied the hope of a better world. To the 
wealthy, to the politicians he opposed, and to the 
privileged, he was an agitator, a radical, and a 
traitor to his country. But in Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana—the city of his kirth and his home until his 
death on October 20, 1926, he was the man about 
whom someone once said—“A prophet is without 
honor in his home town.” 


Years ago, the home in which he was born 
at 447 North Fourth Street was torn down. And 
the home on North Eighth Street which he de- 
signed and built, the home in which he lived with 
his wife Kate, and where he entertained the great, 
the near great and the humble, had passed from 
the family to become a private dwelling, and 
later a fraternity house. In Highland Lawn the 


Debs as he delivered his Canton address June 
16, 1918. This is the speech for which he was 
sentenced to prison and for which he served three 
years before being pardoned. 


grave of Eugene V. Debs lies almost unnoticed, 
its simple marker being overshadowed by mauso- 
leums, marble shafts and elaborate markers of 
local citizens. Now 36 years after his death, a 
Foundation has been formed te honor this great 
man who was years ahead of his time. 


What was it in the life and personality of 
Eugene Debs which made him so remarkable? 
His courageous labor leadership, his years of tire- 
less work organizing the railroad unions, his 
eloquence, his intense sympathy for the poor and 
the oppressed, his passionate championing of 


labor and social reform, but foremost his sterling 
character and winsome personality. Everyone 
who knew him loved him and agreed with James 
Whitcomb Riley: 


And there’s ‘Gene Debs—a man’ at stands 
And jest holds out in his two hands 

As warm a heart as ever beat 

Betwixt here and the Jedgement Seat 


Debs was the son of immigrant parents who 
came to Terre Haute from Alsace in 1849. He 
was born in their small frame house at 447 North 
Fourth Street, on November 5, 1855. Like Lincoln, 
with whom he has been frequently compared, he 
had little formal education. The financial condi- 
tion of his family compelled him to go to work in 
a railroad roundhouse at the age of fourteen. Yet 
few people ever had a better command of the 
English language. He was one of the most im- 
pressive speakers ever to grace a lecture platform. 
And his eloquence was unsurpassed, as shown by 
this extract from his lecture on “Liberty”: 


“It does not matter that the Creator has 
sown with stars the fields of ether and deck- 
ed the earth with countless beauties for man’s 
enjoyment.. It does not matter that air and 
ocean teem with the wonders of innumerable 
forms of life to challenge man’s admiration 
and investigation. It does not matter that 
nature spreads forth all her scenes of beauty 
and gladness and pours forth the melodies 
of her myriad-tongued voices for man’s delec- 
tation. If liberty is ostracized and exiled, 
man is a slave, and the world rolls in space 
and whirls around the sun a gilded prison, 
a domed dungeon, and though painted in all 
the enchanting hues that infinite art could 
command, it must still stand forth a blotch 
amidst the shining spheres of the sidereal 
heavens, and those who cull from the vocabu- 
laries of nations, living or dead, their flash- 
ing phrases with which to apostophize liberty 
are engaged in perpetuating the most stu- 
pendous delusion the ages have known. Strike 
down liberty, no matter by what subtle art 
the deed is done, the spinal cord of humanity 
is sundered and the world is paralyzed by 
the indescribable crime. Strike the fetters 
from the slave, give him liberty and he be- 
comes an inhabitant of a new world. He 
looks abroad and beholds life and joy in all 
things around him. His soul expands beyond 
all boundaries. Emancipated by the genius 
of liberty, he aspires to communion with all 
that is noble and beautiful and feels him- 
self allied to all the higher order of intelli- 
gences, and walks abroad, redeemed from 
animalism, ignorance and superstition. a new 
being throbbing with glorious life.” 


Wherever he spoke—and he spoke in all parts 
of the nation—from Boston to San Francisco— 
he was hailed by even the press which he often at- 
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The birthplace of Debs at 447 North Fourth Street. The 
Indiana State College Gymnasium now stands on the site. 


Eugene V. Debs, the editor at his desk in Girard, Kansas, 
where he edited the Appeal to Reason in 1907. He was to make 


his second race for the presidency on the Socialist ticket in 
1908. 


which has been purchased and which the Eugene V. Debs Foundation w 
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Eugene V. Debs, front row, third from left and members 
of the executive board of the first industrial union ever formed 
in the United States—the American Railway Union. This pic- 
ture was taken in Woodstock, Ill. where Debs served a six 
months jail term in 1895 following the Pullman strike in 
Chicago. Those in the picture besides Debs include: Sylvester 
Kelliher, Martin Elliott, George W. Howard, William E. Burns, 
James Hogan, Roy Goodwin and L. W. Rogers. 


Debs in a characteristic pose driving home a point during 


ill preserve and a lecture in Chicago around 1910. 
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Debs, the Socialist Party candidate for 1920, at the gate 
of Atlanta Federal prison, greeting his vice-presidential run- 


re Haute's business 
ning mate, Seymour V. Stedman. 
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Theodore Debs, brother and manager of Debs, aboard the 
“Red Special” during Debs’ presidential campaign of 1908. 


in reference to Debs’ 


Eugene V. Debs 


(Continued from page 3) 


tacked. Of him the San Francisco Examiner said: 


“Eugene V. Debs had a tremendous audience 
at Metropolitan Hall last night. He is a terse and 
nervous speaker, lean in person, with the quick 
eager movements of a panther; eager, insistent, 
earnest, full of matter, gifted with a neat turn 
of phrase but never wasting time on ornament. 
He held his audience for two hours and over. He 
could have held them for two hours more.” 


Debs was a fighting American, a man who 
hated injustice and human exploitation. He cham- 
pioned the cause of working men and women. 
Because he was an effective fighter for the people, 
Debs was slandered during his lifetime by power- 
ful forces in control of the nation’s wealth. Today, 
even 36 years after his death, he continues to be 
misrepresented—often by those who profess to be 
his admirers but who see in his militancy, the 
mistakes of a good-hearted man. That is why it 
is so necessary, in the city of his birth, that the 
citizens of Terre Haute take cognizance of the 
man and of his worth to human society and to 
perpetuate his memory in a memorial which in 
time can be worthy of him and to carry on his 
ideals to generations yet to come. 


Eugene Debs is a part of America and to 
know him and his times is to know a great Ameri- 
can tradition. And to act according to this tradi- 
tion is to strenghen the future and the American 
way of life. 


Debs was a man who abhorred force, but 
was fearless in the face of personal danger; went 
to jail and to prison rather than to renounce 
what he knew in his heart was right. He was a 
man of great inner strength. Once when he 
served as a special organizer for the Western 
Federation of Miners and the United Mine Work- 
ers, he went to Cripple Creek, Colo, where the 
men were struggling to get an eight hour day. 
Debs found the town packed with armed thugs 
instructed to shoot labor agitators on sight. In- 
formed by the sheriff that he would not be per- 
mitted to speak that night, Debs replied “This 
will either be the beginning of organized labor in 
Colorado or the end of me.” He spoke. 


His career as a “labor agitator” began on 
February 27, 1875, when at the age of 19 he was 
the principal figure in the organization of the 
Terre Haute Lodge of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and was promptly elected its sec- 
retary. During the following twenty years he 
worked incessantly on behalf of the railway work- 
ers, traveling across the country in the caboose 
or the locomotive more frequently than in the 
coach. Brother Theodore maintained the union 
office at Terre Haute, where they published union 
journals and handled volumes of correspondence. 
Time and again, Debs had to bail out a union by 
going to the bank, where his friend Riley McKeen 
always granted the loan with Debs’ signature as 
the only collateral. He once described those early 
days as follows: 


“I was filled with enthusiasm and my blood 
fairly leaped in my veins. Day and night I worked 
for the brotherhood . . . My grip was always 
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packed; and I was darting in all directions. To 
tramp a railroad yard in the rain, snow or sleet 
half the night, or till daybreak, or to be ordered 
out of the roundhouse for being an ‘agitator’ or 
put off a train, sometimes passenger, more often 
freight, while attempting to deadhead over a di- 
vision, were all in the program... 


“I rode on the engines over mountain and 
plain, slept in the cabooses and bunks, and was 
fed from their pails by the swarthy stokers who 
still pse close to my heart, and will until it 
is still. 


“And so I was spurred on in the work of 
organizing, not the firemen merely, but the 
brakemen, switchmen, telegraphers, shop men, 
track hands, all of them in fact, and as I had now 
become known as an organizer, the calls came 
from all sides and there are but few trades I 
have not helped to organize and less still in whose 
strikes I have not at some time had a hand.” 


He helped organize the Switchmen’s Mutual 
Aid Association, the Brotherhood of Railway 
Brakemen, now the Railway Trainmen, the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Carmen, the Order of Railway 
Telegraphers, and finally the American Railway 
Union. On the side, he helped organize most of 
the unions in his home city. His ability is shown 
by the fact that when he took charge of the af- 
fairs of the Locomotive Firemen, the Order had 
only sixty lodges and a debt. Within a short time 
Debs and his comrades had added 226 lodges and 
wiped out the debt, and Debs was made treasurer. 


A picture of Theodore Debs taken in his home at 
1819 Ohio boulevard, Terre Haute, 1937. He lived to see 
many of the social reforms that he and his famous 
brother fought to achieve over a period of 50 years. 


During those strenuous years, his achieve- 
ments were made possible by the able assistance 
of his beloved brother, Theodore. Together they 
handled the union business and later the presi- 
dential campaigns, wrote innumerable speeches 
and pamphlets, and published labor journals and 
literature. The affectionate partnership of Eu- 
gene and Theodore could be broken only by death. 
Theodore lived on in Terre Haute until his death 
on April 13, 1945 and from his files have come 
the photographs in this brochure. 


Debs was five times the Socialist Party’s 
candidate for President of the United States, in 
1900, 1904, 1908, 1912 and the last time in 1920 
while he was still in prison. His campaigning was 
colorful and strenuous and the tour of his Red 
Special in 1908 was one of the most memorable 
of any presidential candidate. The only way he 
could defray his expenses was to charge a small 


Eugene V. Debs 
(Continued from page 6) 

admission fee to his campaign speeches—some- 
thing no other candidate dared to do. Often he 
drew more paid admissions than the candidates 
of the major parties drew at free meetings in the 
same town. 


In 1900, he drew only 96,000 votes, but in 
1912 he received almost a million popular votes, 
a large figure in the days before women voted. 
Some of his most memorable utterances were in 
his campaign speeches. In 1920, while still in 
prison for opposing World War I, he received 
nearly a million votes. 


What of Debs’ accomplishments? 


He was the founder of industrial unionism 
as we know it today in the United States. He 
organized in 1893 the first industry wide union 
(The Amercan Railway Union). It became so 
strong and so potent a weapon against the rail- 
road magnates that Debs eventually was thrown 
into jail and his union disbanded. It took the 
might of the United States federal troops to beat 
the ARU’s Pullman strike. Today, as the result 
of Debs’ teachings we have such great industrial 
unions as the United Auto Workers, the Steel 
Workers, the United Mine Workers, the electrical 
workers, the telephone workers and others. These 
of course, were not organized by Debs, but came 
as the result of Debs’ pioneering educational 
work. 


In an age when the six day week and the 
twelve hour day was the rule, Debs agitated for 
an eight hour day and a five and one-half day 
week. He would be pleased by the present eight 
hour day and forty hour week. In his unions, 
he worked for pension plans, workmen’s compen- 
sation, sick leaves, and other “fringe benefits” 
which workers possess today. Social Security, 
which everyone now enjoys, was one of Debs’ 
primary campaign planks. 


Many of the things that Debs wanted still 
lie in the future. He wanted justice and equality 
for all, the elimination of poverty and exploita- 
tion throughout the world, the eradication of all 
class distinctions and prejudice, and the achieve- 

| ment of worldwide brotherhood. Above all he 
wanted international peace and cooperation, a goal 
which now is imperative for the very survival of 
the human race. 


Debs never sought fame, fortune, or power ; 
he was always an humble working man and a 
friend and champion of the poor, the weak, and 


Debs in front of Atlanta Federal penitentiary with 
friends who came to greet him while he ran for president 
in 1920. 


the oppressed. He never saved any of his salary 
as a union official, but constantly gave it to the 
unemployed, the widows of workers killed on the 
railroads, and workers on strike. His philosophy 
was expressed in the famous quotation: 


“While there is a lower class, I am in it; 
While there is a criminal element, I am of it; 
While there is a soul in prison, I am not free!” 


On November 5, 1955, the centennial of his 
birth, the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen held 
a memorial service in Terre Haute. At the grave 
with a few devoted friends and Debs’ niece, Mar- 
guerite Debs Cooper present, W. P. Kennedy, 
President of the Railway Trainmen, spoke these 
simple, eloquent words: 


“My Friends: 


“We are gathered here today to honor and 
pay our everlasting respects to a great man who 
lived among us a few years ago. 

“He toiled earnestly and faithfully to ad- 
vance the cause of Labor in America. 

“He was a liberal aggressive officer of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen for many 
years. 

“He devoted his life to the struggle for 
human liberty and every good cause. 

“He was not taken in by the lure of totali- 
tarianism in any of its ugly forms. 

“We have honored Eugene Victor Debs and 
we shall continue to honor him throughout the 
years for the great good he did for the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen in its early struggles 
for existence. 

“We can never forget his unselfish services 
in behalf of the toilers. 

“We lay this wreath upon his grave as a 
token of our esteem and appreciation of his many 
years of devoted services toward the betterment 
of mankind.” 


What Has Been Accomplished 


As of January 1, 1963, contributions to the foundation have totaled $15,687. The home is owned in fee simple by 


the foundation. All necessary repairs and painting to the outside have been completed and the work of restoration on 


the inside is beginning. It is hoped by the directors of the foundation that International Unions and other organizations 


will underwrite as an organization, the entire restoration of one room. Fach room restored under this plan will bear 


a bronze plaque stating the name of union or organization responsible for the restoration. Contributions should be sent 


to Eugene V. Debs Foundation, P. 0. Box 843, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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Quill, president of Transport Workers’ Union. 


sent were members or directors of the Foundation. 


PATRICK E. GORMAN 


President of 
Eugene V. Debs 
Foundation 


Secretary-treasurer of 
Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America 


Secrêtary-Treasurer, Amalgamated Meat 


President, l 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen of North America 


Ned A. Bush Sr., Executive Vice-President, News editor of Terre Haute 
Tribune, and past president of Terre Haute Newspaper Guild 


Patrick E. Gorman, 


VICE-PRESIDENTS: 


Russell K. Berg, President, 
smiths & Forgers 


Bro. of Boilermakers, Ship Builders, Black- 


Ray Berndt, UAW Regional Director, Indianapolis 

John P. Burke, President, Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
James B. Carey, President, Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 

David Dubinsky, President, Intl. Ladies Garment Workers Union 

H. E. Gilbert, President, Bro. of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
Harry Golden, Editor, 
John Haynes Holmes, Minister, Community Church, NYC 
W. P. Kennedy, 
Louis Mayer, Sculptor, 


The Carolina Israelite 
President, Bro. of Railroad Trainmen 
Carmel, 
Michael J. Quill, President, Transport Workers of America 
A. Phillip Randolph, President, Bro. of Sleeping Car Porters 
Albert Schweitzer, Gabon East Africa 


Novelist, Monrovia, California 


California 


Philosopher, 
Upton Sinclair, 
Mark Starr, Author, dean of labor education 

Irving Stone, Novelist, Beverly Hills, California 
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First annual meeting of Eugene V. Debs Foundation held October 23, 1962 at Hotel Deming, Terre Haute, Ind. at 
which first permanent officers were elected. Speaking at left is Leonard Airriess, special representative of Michael 
Others from left at head table are Raymond Berndt, Indiana regional 
director UAW; Jack Kroll, Cincinnati, vice-president Amalgamated Clothing Workers; Tilford E. Dudley, Washington, 
D. C., director of speakers’ bureau, AFL-CIO; Ned A. Bush, Sr. executive vice president of Debs Foundation; Mar- 
guerite Debs Cooper, daughter of late Theodore Debs and niece of Eugene V. Debs; William Hillis, treasurer of Debs 
Foundation and Prof. Howard D. Hamilton, one of the original founders of the Eugene V. Debs Foundation. Others pre- 


Officers of The Eugene V. Debs GYoundation 


Norman Thomas, Lecturer and Author, New York 
Robert Constantine, Secretary, Professor, Indiana State College 
William J. Hillis, Treasurer, Asst. Secy., Terre Haute Savings Bank 


DIRECTORS 


Louis Austin Sr., Intl. Board Member, United Mine Workers, Former 
President, Dist. 11 


John Cottrell, UAW Asst. Regional Director 

William Coakley, President, Teamsters Union, Terre Haute 
Marguerite Debs Cooper, Daughter of Theodore Debs 
Woodrow Creason, Professor, Indiana State College 

Curtis Culver, President, Indiana Federation of Postal Clerks 
Tilford E. Dudley, Director, Speakers Bureau, AFL-CIO 


Arthur F. Gildea, Sec. Treas., United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft 
Drink Workers 


Jack Kroll, Vice-President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Former Director 
CIO-PAC 


John McDaniel, Business Agent, Painters Union, Terre Haute 
Virgil Morris, Business Agent, Laborers Union, Terre Haute 


Thomas Mulvihill, past chairman of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
for the Milwaukee Railroad, Terre Haute. | 


Otto Pragan, AFL-CIO Department of Education 

James Robb, Director, District 30, United Steelworkers of America 
Dallas Sells, President, Indiana AFL-CIO 

James Shanks, Automobile Dealer, Terre Haute 

Edward Spann, Professor, Indiana State College 

Earl Stephanson, Economist, U. S. Dept. of Labor 


James Li Taylor, Sec. Treas., Plumbers & Steamfitters Local 157, Terre 
aute 


Ralph Willham, President, Building Trades Council of the Wabash Valley 


Purpose of Goundation 


From the by-laws of the foundation 
Article II 

The purpose of the Foundation shall be to own, main- 
tain and operate the Eugene V. Debs home at 451 North 
Eighth Street, Terre Haute, Indiana, on a non-profit basis, 
in order to: a 

(a) be a memorial to Eugene V. Debsas aT act? 
Debs and receive, hold and administer soci A diu 
property, works of art, historical papers cuments, 
museum specimens and other material having educational, 
artistic or historical value; 

(b) serve as an archive and resource for research and 


education in the social sciences and in labor and political 
history. 


a 


„Vigo County Public Library 


Patrick Emmet Gorman Ned A. Bush, Sr. 
President Executive 
Vice-president 


EN aihe- ca a (“4 = e 
Woodrow W. Creason . Robert Constantine 
Treasurer Secretary 


Officers of Eugene V. Debs Foundation 


Patrick E. Gorman, president, Chairman of Board, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters. 

Ned A. Bush, Sr. Executive Vice-president, past president, Terre 
Haute Newspaper Guild and retired city editor, Terre Haute Tri- 
bune. 

J. Robert Constantine, Secretary, Professor of History, Indiana State 
University. 

Woodrow W. Creason, Treasurer, Professor of Economics, Indiana 
State University. 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


Harold J. Buoy, president, Brotherhood of Boilermakers. 

Raymond H. Berndt, Retired Director, Region 3, UAW, Mt. Dora, Fla. 

B. G. “Pete” Culver, Director AFL-CIO Labor Participation Dept. Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency, Terre Haute. 

A. H. Chesser, president, United Transportation Union, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

C. L. Dennis, past president, Brotherhood of Railway and Airline 
Clerks. 

David Dubinsky, past president, International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. 

Murray Finley, president Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

Oscar K. Edelman, Socialist Editor and Writer, Dayton, Ohio. 

Karl F. Feller, president United Brewery Workers. 

Harry Golden, author, editor, lecturer, Charlotte, N.C. 

Matthew Guinan, president Transport Workers Union. 

Howard Hamilton, retired educator, co-founder Debs Foundation, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Hilton E. Hanna, Administrative assistant, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters. 

Michael Harrington, chairman Democrat Socialist Organizing Com- 
mittee. 

Sal B. Hoffman, president Upholsterers Union. 

Leo Perlis, Director Community Services, AFL-CIO. 

A. Philip Randolph, noted unionist and civil rights leader. 

William Stern, Director Workmen’s Circle. 


Vice-Presidents Deceased* 


John P. Burke, John Haynes Holmes, W. P. Kennedy, Louis Mayer, 
Michael J. Quill, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, Upton Sinclair, Norman 
Thomas, Russell K. Berg. 


*Were serving at time of their death. 


Edited by Ned A. Bush, Sr. 


Published by the Eugene V. Debs Foundation, P.O. Box 843, Terre Haute, Ind. in “coopera- 
tion with the Indiana Tourism Development Division of the Indiana Department of Com- 


merce.” 
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Special Representative in Canada 


Louis J. Broten, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, Secretary Board of Ap- 
peals United Transportation Union. 


DIRECTORS 


James Bash, Professor of English, Indiana State University. 

Bernard Brommel, Professor of Speech, Northeastern Illinois Univer- 
sity. 

Elmer Blankenship, assistant director, Region 3 UAW. 

Robert Clouse, Professor of History, Indiana State University. 

Marguerite Debs Cooper, daughter of Theodore Debs and niece of 
Eugene V. Debs. 

Curtis Culver, Contracts Compliance Examiner, U.S. P.O. Dept. 

Tilford E. Dudley, Retired Director National Affairs, United Church of 
Christ. 

Robert Kinerk, president Local 662 UAW, Anderson, Ind. 

Charles R. Morris, Secretary-Treasurer, Business Manager, Laborers 
International Union, State of Indiana District Council. 

Sam Pollock, Prof. of Health and Sciences, California State University, 
Northridge, Calif. 

Shubert Sebree, personal friend and associate of Eugene V. Debs. 

Dallas Sells, Director, Region 3 UAW, Indianapolis. 

Leo Solt, Professor of History, Indiana University. 

Edward Spann, Professor of History, Indiana State University. 

Willis Zagrovich, president, Indiana State AFL-CIO. 


Deceased Directors* 


Mitchell Loeb, William Coakley, Virgil Morris, Louis Austin, George 
Hanks. 3 


*Were serving at time of their deaths. 
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The Debs home at 451 North Eighth Street 
as it appeared about 1908. 


1855 -- Eugene Victor Debs -- 1926 


Born: Nov. 5, 1855, at Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Died: Oct. 20, 1926, Lindlahr Sanitarium, Elmhurst, Illinois. Buried in Terre Haute, Ind. 


Education: Attended Terre Haute Public schools, dropping out of high school at age of 14 to take job 
as painter in railroad yards. In 1870 became fireman on railroad. In his spare time, he went to 
night classes at a local business college. 


September 1874—At his mother’s insistence he gave up job as railroad fireman and went to work in 
wholesale grocery firm of Hulman & Cox as a billing clerk. 


February 27, 1875—Became charter member and secretary of Vigo Lodge, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen. He continued work at Hulman & Cox and used his salary to help fledgling local 
union and conducted its work at night. 


Later the same year he became president of the Occidental Literary Club of Terre Haute. Brought 
famous personages to Terre Haute including Col. Robert Ingersoll, James Whitcomb Riley, Susan 
B. Anthony and many others. 


1878—Made assistant editor of national Brotherhood of Locomotive Fireman’s Magazine. 
1879—Elected to first of two terms as City Clerk of Terre Haute on Democrat ticket. 


1880—Named Grand Secretary of Brotherhood of Railway Firemen and editor of the Magazine. 


1884—Elected state representative to the Indiana General Assembly as a Democrat representing 
Terre Haute and Vigo County. Served in 1885. 


June 9, 1885—Married to Kate Metzel whom he loved and cherished until his death. They had no 


EUGENE VICTOR DEBS 


children. An artist’s sketch of Debs after his 
release from prison. 


1890—Built and moved into his beautiful Terre Haute home at 451 North Eighth Street, which is 
now a National Historic Landmark of the National Parks Department of the department of In- 
terior of the United States; an official historic site of the State of Indiana and is now the Debs 


Memorial and headquarters for the Eugene V. Debs Foundation. “Too long have the workers of the world 


waited for some Moses to lead them out of 

1891—Announced his retirement from the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen as its Grand Secre- bondage. I would not lead you out if I could: 

tary. for if you could be led out, you could be led 

back again. I would have you make up your 

1892—Convention of Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen prevailed on him to retain editorship of minds there is nothing that you cannot do for 
Magazine. yourselves.” 


; ; ; : : ae t À i From an address on Industrial Unionism 
Jonea En m reanized in Chicago first industrial union in United States, the American Railway Feliveced ati Grand Centra Palice. 


New York City, Dec. 10, 1905. 
April 1894—The American Railway Union struck Great Northern Railway. Not a wheel moved on 
Great Northern and at end of 18 days, the railway granted demands of union. 
May 11, 1894—Pullman Boycott and strike at Chicago began. 
July 23, 1894—Debs and leaders of ARU jailed. 


May, 1895—Debs and leaders of ARU sent to jail for contempt of court in connection with Pullman 
strike. Finished sentences Nov. 22, 1895. Given triumphal welcome by thousands on his arrival in 
Chicago, from Woodstock, Ill. jail where sentence was served. 


1900, 1904, 1908, 1912—Ran as candidate of Socialist Party for Presi- 1920—For the fifth and last time, while a prisoner at Atlanta, he was 


dent of the United States in some of the most dynamic campaigning 
ever seen in the United States. Made his greatest showing in cam- 
paign of 1908 which featured the RED SPECIAL train which went 
to every section of the country. 


1907-1912—Named Associate Editor of the Appeal to Reason 


published in Girard, Kan. He was paid the then fabulous salary of 
$100 per week. The weekly magazine achieved a circulation of 
several hundred thousand due to the powerful writing of Debs. The 
bound files of the Appeal to Reason for the years of 1907 to 1914 
are part of the library in the Debs home. 


1916—Ran for Congress in his home district in Terre Haute on the 


Socialist ticket and was defeated. 


June 16, 1918—Debs made his famous anti-war speech in Canton, 


Ohio, protesting World War I which was raging in Europe. For this 
speech he was arrested and convicted in federal court in Cleveland, 
Ohio under the war-time espionage law. He was his own attorney 
and his appeal to the jury and his statement to the court before sen- 
tencing, are regarded as two of the great classic statements ever 
made in a court of law. He was sentenced to serve 10 years in prison 
and disenfranchised for life, losing his citizenship. 


April 12, 1919—Debs began serving his sentence in Moundsville, W. 


Va. state prison and was transferred to Atlanta, Ga. Federal 
prison two months later. His humility and friendliness and his 
assistance to all won him the respect and admiration of the most 
hardened convicts. 


nominated to run for president on the Socialist party ticket. Con- 
ducting his campaign from inside the prison, he was given nearly a 
million votes but was defeated by the Republican, Warren G. 
Harding. On Christmas Day, 1921 President Harding released 
Debs from prison, commuting his sentence to time served. 


Dec. 28, 1921—Debs arrived home in Terre Haute from prison and was 


given a tremendous welcome by thousands of Terre Hauteans. 
Debs spent his remaining days trying to recover his health which 
was severely undermined by prison confinement. He made several 
speeches, wrote many articles and finally in 1926 went to Lindlahr 
sanitarium just outside of Chicago. 


Oct. 20, 1926—Eugene V. Debs died in Lindlahr sanitarium. His body 


was brought back to Terre Haute where it lay in state in the Terre 
Haute Central Labor Temple. Great men and women from the 
world over came to Terre Haute for his funeral which was con- 
ducted by Norman Thomas from the front porch of the Debs home. 
Thirty-eight years later, Thomas returned to Terre Haute to dedi- 
cate the Debs home as a memorial to the great humanitarian. Debs 
was cremated and his ashes were interred in Highland Lawn ceme- 
tery, Terre Haute, with only a simple marker. Ten years later his 
beloved wife, Kate, was buried beside him. Over the years, 
hundreds have journeyed to his grave to pay tribute to this great 
man whose many reforms have now become a part of the American 
way of life. There is hardly any American alive today, rich or poor, 
whose life has not been touched in some beneficent way by the in- 
fluence of Eugene Victor Debs. 
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Theodore (left) answering campaign letters with Kugene between stops 


while aboard the Red Special in 1908. 


By Ned A. Bush, Sr. 


In the life of nearly every great man, there has been someone in 
the background whose Herculean efforts of attending to details, freed 
the great man from slavish routine so that he could perform his deeds 
in public. 

In the life of Eugene V. Debs, that individual was his younger 
brother Theodore, who adored Gene. 

Theodore was born Aug. 20, 1864 and died April 13, 1945—a day 
after the death of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The passing of 
Theodore Debs was lost in the welter of news about the presidential 
death. 

Almost nine years younger than Eugene, Theodore as a young 
man worked with his brother at every opportunity. He helped him in 
the work of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, assisted him with 
the magazine, keeping the records and carried on much of the corres- 
pondence. When Theodore married Gertrude in Denver, she too aided 
in the career of Eugene Debs. Theodore turned down a banking 
career—being offered the presidency of a Terre Haute bank when it 
was first organized. He preferred to do everything he could to further 
the career of his brother. 

When Eugene went to Chicago to organize the American Railway 
Union, Theodore, his wife Gertrude and their baby, Marguerite moved 
to Chicago and set up housekeeping. Through the agonizing days of the 
Pullman strike, Theodore was ever with his brother. And so it went, 
through all the five presidential campaigns. Theordore booked the 
speeches, planned the itinerary of the Red Special, planned the lecture 
trips between campaigns. 

When Gene was sentenced to federal prison during World War I, 
Theodore led the campaign to free his brother, getting thousands of 
names on petitions. Hundreds of others joined in the campaign but it 
was Theodore who spearheaded the freedom drive. 

No one recognized the loyalty and devotion of his brother more 
than Eugene, himself. No brothers were ever more devoted or under- 
standing of each other. 

When Debs died in 1926 and the Socialist party raised a large 
fund for a monument at the grave of Eugene, it was Theodore who said 
no—Gene wouldn't want it that way. The money was used instead to 
found WEVD, the radio station in New York to give voice to the 
Socialist party. Today, the station is a living monument to Debs with 
the voices of many of today’s liberals being broadcast over its facilities. 

The daughter of Theodore Debs, Marguerite Debs Cooper, has 
taken up the task of preserving the Debs story. Without her help, the 
Debs home would not have many of the irreplaceable exhibits it has to- 
day. Her father and mother’s dining room suite graces the Debs home 
dining room. It was the wedding gift of Eugene to Theodore and 
Gertrude. More than half of the Debs home exhibits are the gift of 
Marguerite which she and her parents preserved. 

Mrs. Cooper has given liberally of her funds to the home, paying 
for the restoration of the upstairs hall and dedicating it to her father 
and mother. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Cooper, chairman of the house 
restoration work, only exhibits associated with Eugene V. Debs, his 
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1864 -- Theodore Debs -- 1945 


fr i ; t 

41% ER 
Above: Theodore (left) and Eugene at 

Lindlahr Sanitarium, Elmhurst, Ill. 


mother and father, Theodore Debs and those who worked with him in 
his lifetime, have been placed in the home. Many of these came to her 
directly from her grandparents, Jean Daniel and Marguerite Bettrich 
Debs. 

Mrs. Cooper, a college major in home economics and home decora- 
tion, has personally selected the light fixtures, drapes, carpets and rugs 
and supervised their placement in the home. The home’s loveliness 
and charm are largely the result of her efforts. This she has wanted to 
do. Although it has been late in coming, the recognition of Eugene V. 
Debs and Theodore Debs, has been a fulfillment of her hopes and 
aspirations. A member of the Foundation’s executive committee, she 
has had a substantial part in all of its projects and plans. She has per- 
sonally greeted hundreds of visitors at open houses and public func- 
tions in the home besides escorting many individuals and visiting 
delegations. For her, it has been a real labor of love. 


Marguerite Debs Cooper looking over the shoulder of the late 
Norman Thomas when he received his Debs Award on Oct. 20, 
1966 on the 40th anniversary of the death of Debs. 

Photo by Kadel 


The Life of Eugene V. Debs in Murals at Debs House 


John Joseph Laska with the Eugene V. Debs award plaque which he 
designed and created on Nov. 13, 1965 to be presented to John L. Lewis. 
Since then there have been 10 other of these plaques presented. Prof. 
Laska considers this to be one of his best works of sculpture. 


What promises to be one of the great art treasures of the middle 
west and unique in the field of labor is the painting of the life of 
Eugene V. Debs in murals at Debs House. 

The artist is John Joseph Laska, professor of art at Indiana State 
University and a sculptor and painter of outstanding ability. 

The murals, two panels of which are shown on the cover and back 
cover of this brochure, are being painted on the slanting ceilings of the 
attic of Debs House which has been converted into the Herman Hul- 
man Auditorium. This auditorium will be used for board and commit- 
tee meetings of the Eugene V. Debs Foundation and for short courses 
and lectures on the life of Debs and other labor leaders in cooperation 
with Indiana State University. -ym 

In the fall of 1975 when work was progressing on the auditorium, 
Ned A. Bush, Sr. executive vice-president of the Foundation and cura- 
tor of Debs House was struck by the great expanse of ceilings brought 
about by the gables and dormers and unique alcoves here and there. 
After giving the matter much thought, it dawned on him that they 


would be ideal for murals. So he approached Prof. Laska, a charter 
member of the Foundation and creator of the magnificent sculptured 
plaque which is the Eugene V. Debs award presented annually to an 
outstanding person in the Debs tradition. 

Prof. Laska and Bush surveyed the attic together and instantly 
Prof. Laska agreed that great murals could be painted on the slanting 
ceilings. Both Laska and Bush agreed that a chronological story of the 
life of Debs with all of its great highlights would be most suitable and 
at the board meeting of the Foundation in October of 1975, Prof. Laska 
and Bush presented the idea to the board. The board unanimously 
agreed and Prof. Laska was asked to submit sketches and drawings by 
March 1, 1976. At the spring meeting of the board, the sketches were 
approved and Prof. Laska was commissioned to begin this monumen- 
tal art project. 

The project is really a labor of love for Prof. Laska who agreed to 
do the project for a modest fee and for reimbursement of the materials 
to be used. Commercially, Prof. Laska could command 50 times the 
small fee he has asked. 

“This will be my tribute to Eugene V. Debs whom I regard as one 
of the great Americans of all times,” Laska said. “This will be the 
crowning achievement of my professional life and it will live in this na- 
tional monument long after I am gone. I hope it will be the means of 
attracting many visitors to the Debs home.” 

A visiting professor from Vincennes University, Prof. McGraney, 
an alumnus of Indiana State University aptly christened the project as- 
the “Sistine Chapel of Labor.” 

Prof. Laska’s great dedication to art began as a student of the Art 
Student League of New York and The New America’s Artists Schoo! of 
New York. He has masters degrees in art from the Chicago Art In- 
stitute and from the University of Illinois. He works in sculpture, 
ceramics and painting. He has prize awards from several major ex- 
hibits in the midwest and his list of accomplishments are too numerous 
to give in full here. His writings on art have been published widely in 
art and educational magazines. 

In his career as a professor of art, many of his students have been 
scholarship winners who have gone on to art careers of their own. Like 
all great artists, he is painstaking and sometimes spends hours in get- 
ting the exact result that he wants. In other words, he is a perfectionist 
to the nth degree. 

The murals are monumental in scope. In all there will be at least 
160 lineal feet of paintings that will vary from 3 feet high, to 10 and 
even 20 feet in height, giving the artist great latitude in his painting of 
the various figures. They deal with Debs’ life from the age of five until 
he died as a man 71 years old, less 16 days. 

Work on the murals, now in progress, will take approximately two 
years to complete. Visitors to Debs house now can view the works and 
watch the progress to completion. 


Two views of Prof. Laska at work on the murals. The first panel shows Debs as a boy of five watching soldiers going through Terre Haute on troop 
trains in the Civil War. The panel also shows the family group around the table, Debs in school, close ups of his father and mother and also a school teacher. 
The second panel shows Debs as a boy of 14, as a boy of 15, victims of a train wreck being carried on a stretcher and Debs as a fireman on the railroad and 


later at his desk in Girard Kansas on the Appeal to Reason. 


Color photos on Cover and Back and’ two bottom photos by Bob Godfrey. 
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DEBS HOME IS BOTH STATE, 
NATIONAL HISTORICAL SITE 


One of the great days in the short history of the Eugene V. Debs 
Foundation was Saturday, Sept. 23, 1967 when Secretary of Interior 
Stewart L. Udall came to Terre Haute to dedicate the Debs home as a 
National Historic Site. 

Several hundred gathered in the Indiana State University parking 
lot just south of the house and Udall spoke to them from the south 
porch. 

After reviewing the history of the house and how it came to be 
preserved he concluded his speech by saying: 

“Much has been said and written about the life of this extra-or- 
dinarily gifted man, Eugene V. Debs, who was in so many ways so far 
ahead of his time. There are at least three biographies and numerous 
scholarly efforts weighing the impact of the man upon his times and 
upon succeeding generations. 

“He was without doubt the father of industrial unionism in this 
country, although the concept was not firmly established until after his 
death. As a labor organizer his talents bordered on genius. Over a 20- 
year period he helped build the railway unions into a powerful eco- 
nomic force. 

“He was many things—writer, lecturer, passionate advocate of the 


Official Recognition—Secretary Udall, just after he completed a 
speech before several hundred persons gathered at the Debs House, pre- 
senting the official certificate to President Patrick E. Gorman of the Debs 
Foundation. From left: Secretary Udall; A. Philip Randolph, who later 
that night was presented the Debs Award in the field of labor; Gorman 
and U.S. Senator Birch E. Bayh, who introduced Udall. 


underprivileged and the uneducated—the hero of millions of working 
people throughout the world, who looked to him to lead them out of 
their poverty and misery. 

“He didn’t succeed completely, of course. But he never stopped 
trying. As Norman Thomas said of Debs when he dedicated this build- 
ing three years ago: “His greatest contribution to mankind was his per- 
sonality which found expression in his writing and speaking.” 

“Many of the “radical” social reforms Eugene Debs advocated 
during his five losing campaigns for the Presidency have long since 
been adopted, and, indeed, are considered quite conservative today. 

“However, his vision of the society he so eloquently described—a 
society in which there is a brotherhood of races and nations living and 
working together in peace and prosperity—has not been realized. 

“Perhaps it never will be—at least in our lifetime. But it is terribly 
important that we keep that dream before us. 

“More than most men, Eugene Debs knew the eternal truth voiced 
by the Old Testament prophet who said: “Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.” 

“Let us retain the vision of Eugene Debs.” 


DEBS RESOLUTION PASSED 
BY INDIANA ASSEMBLY, 1965 


The 94th General Assembly of Indiana (1965) gave recognition to Eugene V. 
Debs, who was elected in 1884 and served in the house in 1885, one term as Dem- 
ocrat representative from Terre Haute, by passing a joint senate resolution mak- 
ing the Debs House an official historic site of the State of Indiana. 

Dallas Sells, then president of the Indiana AFL-CIO and Raymond H. 
Berndt, Director Region 3, UAW, both officers of the Eugene V. Debs Founda- 
tion, had a resolution prepared for presentation. It was sponsored by Senators V. 
Dewey Annakin and Jack Mankin, and in the house by Reps. Frederick Bauer, 
William Brighton and Jack Neaderhiser, the entire legislative delegation from 
Terre Haute and Vigo County. It was passed in the senate with 36 ayes, 5 nays 
and 9 not voting. In the house it was passed by 74 ayes, 5 nays, and 21 not voting. 


The resolution reads as follows: 


Eugene V. Debs Memorial 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 7 
A joint resolution designating the home of 
Eugene V. Debs as a memorial. 


WHEREAS, Eugene V. Debs, a native son of Indiana, brought lasting recogni- 
tion to the goals and aspirations of the workingman by being a founder of in- 
dustrial unionism as known in the United States today; and 


WHEREAS, among the goals and aspirations tenaciously advocated by him, 
were the eradication of poverty and inequality through such programs as the 
eight hour day, the forty hour week, workmen’s compensation, pension plans, 
and social security and 


WHEREAS, his tenacity in advocation of such programs led him through the op- 
pression of prison to the honor of membership in this assembly in 1885 and of a 
candidate for President of the United States in five presidential elections, and 


WHEREAS, many of the programs he struggled to attain are now accepted and 
have been adopted by the majority of the American people as weapons in the 
historic struggle to eliminate poverty and inequality; and 
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WHEREAS, his ultimate goal in the true American tradition was the fullest and 
most meaningful human freedom and liberty for all citizens, and 


WHEREAS, the Eugene V. Debs Foundation was created in October, 1962 by 
the citizens of our great state to purchase and restore the home of Eugene V. 
Debs located in Terre Haute, Vigo County, Indiana and 


WHEREAS, this home would make a fitting memorial to Eugene V. Debs; 
therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE 
OF INDIANA: 


Section 1. That the land and building site of the home of Eugene V. Debs, now 
owned by the Eugene V. Debs Foundation, is hereby designated as the Eugene V. 
Debs Memorial. The purpose and intent of this joint resolution is to make the 
land and home site of Eugene V. Debs, located in Terre Haute, Vigo County, In- 
diana, and now owned by the Eugene V. Debs Foundation, a permanent 
memorial and, in pursuance of such purpose, and intent, neither the State of In- 
diana, nor any administrative agency thereof, nor any person, corporation or 
other body having the right to exercise the power of eminent domain for any 
public use, under any statute, existing or hereafter passed, shall exercise such 
power over the said land and homesite of Eugene V. Debs. 


Section 2. That the members of the Ninety-Fourth General Assembly of the State 
of Indiana, on behalf of the citizens of our state, hereby express their apprecia- 
tion to the citizens who have created the Eugene V. Debs Foundation and urge 
that they continue their work in renovating and developing the land and build- 
ing site of the home of Eugene V. Debs in order that present and future genera- 
tions may visit and appreciate his memorial. 


Section 3. That the members of the Ninety-Fourth General Assembly of the State 
of Indiana do hereby honor and pay respect to the memory of Eugene V. Debs, 
and pledge themselves to do whatever is in their power to keep alive the princi- 
ples of liberty, freedom and equality for which Eugene V. Debs so nobly and 
freely dedicated his life. 


Directors Make Debs Foundation Memberships Available 


To broaden the base of financial sup- 
port for the Eugene V. Debs Foundation, 
the board of directors at the October 
meeting 1975 authorized opening the 
Foundation to membership by the 
general public. 

Initially there was no formal member- 
ship for the Foundation. Those who gave 
donations or services to the Foundation 
Were regarded as members. Officers and 
directors were selected from those who 
had pioneered in the formation of the 
Foundation and from those who con- 
tinued to give substantial service as well 
as financial support. 

In May of 1963, the directors had 
authorized the establishment of an en- 
dowment fund with a goal of $250,000. A 
drive was conducted nationally through 
many unions but after 14 years, that goal 
is far from being reached. In fact the fund 
nas less than $50,000 and the prospects of 
attaining the $250,000 goal seems far in 
the distance. 

Under the terms of the endowment 
fund, the principal cannot be spent by the 
Foundation, only income from the prin- 
cipal is available to the general fund. 

Because of inflation and rising ex- 
penses in utilities, repairs, insurance and 
upkeep, the budget for the Debs Home 
has risen from $2,000 to $3,000 per year. 
One of the large items in the budget is for 
insurance. 

Expenses of operation of the Debs 
Museum and the Foundation have been 
kept to a minimum. There are no paid of- 
ficers. The executive vice-president gets 
no salary. His only remuneration is being 
permitted to live in the apartment at 
Debs House. As curator of the Museum, 
he and his wife are on call practically 
seven full days a week, except for vaca- 
tions. 

The Museum is open regularly 20 
hours a week on schedule. But special ap- 
pointments in odd hours take up much 
time. The curator has also adopted a 
policy of opening the house to visitors 
(especially to those from out of state who 
travel long distances just to see the 
house) whenever they arrive. Some have 
come as early as 7 a.m. and as late as 10 
p.m. None have been turned away if the 
curator or his wife is at home in these off 
hours. 

All officers are volunteers who do the 
work as a labor of love. Expenditures for 
services are for repairs to the house and 
its equipment and the purchases of 
postage and office supplies. 

Contributions by the unions and by the 
general public now are insufficient to 
take care of the entire annual budget. It 
has been the policy until May 18, 1974 to 
take the income from the endowment 
fund and redeposit it as part of the prin- 
cipal. But at the May 18, 1974 meeting 
the directors passed a resolution instruct- 
ing the trustees of the fund, at the end of 
every calendar year, to send half of the 
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The Three Endowment Fund Trustees 


income from the endowment to the treas- 
urer for use in the general fund to meet 
the rising costs of operation of the 
Museum. 

As of Jan. 1, 1976, the total donations 
to the endowment fund was $30,919.42. 
The investment income from inception 
totaled $20,469.61. Disbursements from 
this income to the general fund 
amounted to $5,943.66 leaving the total 
of the endowment fund principal at 
$45,445.37. 

As of January, 1977, the Foundation 
has been given two grants which must be 
matched by the Foundation. For the 
repair of the roof, the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources (through 
which federal money is transmitted) 
granted $1,418. The whole project will 
cost about $3,000, the balance of which 
will be met by the Foundation. 

This brochure received from the In- 
diana Department of Commerce a grant 
of $1,400 to defray half of the cost of the 
brochure which will be $2,800. These two 
grants are the only two which the Foun- 
dation has received although it is a state 
historic site and a national historic land- 
mark. We are hopeful of receiving more 


Name 


Address 


TILFORD DUDLEY 


state and federal assistance in the future. 

As the Foundation continues to grow, 
it is hopeful that we can get a member- 
ship of several hundred persons to con- 
tribute on an annual basis. Therefore the 
directors have made memberships open 
to the general public. Those who are in- 
terested in becoming members can clip 
the coupon and mail it to the secretary of 
the Debs Foundation, P.O. Box 843, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 47808. 


I would like to become a member of the Eugene V. Debs Foundation. My check* is 


enclosed. 


Sorry. I cannot join at this time. 
Student Member 

Regular Member 

Supporting Member 

Life Member 


*The Debs Foundation ts a non-profit, tax exempt organization. 


The house at right is the restored home of 
Eugene V. Debs located on its original site at 451 
North Eighth street, Terre Haute, Ind. Let us 
take an imaginary trip through the house and 
visit the various rooms. Listed will be the things 
on display, things that were near and dear to 
Eugene Debs in his lifetime. Now go to photo 
number 2, left, top. 
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[2] This is the foyer or entrance hall with staircase 
= to upstairs. The house was built in 1890 at cost of 
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A only $4,500 with seven fireplaces to heat it since 
AG furnaces hadn’t come along. At right is Mrs. The Debs living room and beautiful white oak, 
, Debs’ writing desk. Note the stained glass win- hand carved mantel. At left is photo of Debs’ 1920 
dow. campaign poster. The living room suite 
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belonged to his sister Louise Michel. The bust of 
Debs on the mantel is by Michael Dykar for 
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which Debs sat in the basement of the house in 
1923. The original marbel bust is in Socialist 
headquarters in New York. The room also con- 
tains the golden wedding anniversary photo of 
Debs’ father and mother and the six children. 
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A Trip Through 


The Debs library with cherry mantel and cherry 
bookcases to match. The library table is inlaid or 
parquet cabinetry and is the gift of Prof. Eugene 


grai 


= Dyche, retired ISU professor of philosophy and 
JIRA l a charter member of the Debs Foundation. The 


of r i l room also houses the noted Louis Mayer Bust of 
VTL FA Tek WE i Debs, the Pietro Lazzeri bust of Norman 
y 


Thomas, the resolution of the Indiana General 
Assembly of 1965 declaring the Debs home to be 
a state historic landmark and exempting it from 
the law of emininent domain; the certificate 
delivered personally by Secretary of Interior 
Stewart Udall in 1967 declaring the Debs home 
to be a national historic landmark of the depart- 
ment of Interior Parks System. 


[6] The Debs kitchen was restored by funds of 

the Indiana AFL-CIO and houses his parents’ 
kitchen table and chairs, a desk (at right) his 
mother’s cooking utensils, demi-johns from 
the Debs grocery; Debs’ travel kit, his pens, 
pencils and paste pots, historic letters from 
Carl Sandburg, Clarence Darrow and Edgar 
Lee Masters and candy jars, vinegar jugs and 
butter crocks, also from the Debs grocery. 
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The Debs dining room with its unique mantel 
containing a china-closet housing dishes and 
glassware of his mother. The table, chairs and 
sideboard were the wedding present of Eugene 
Debs to his brother Theodore and Marguerite 
made it a gift to the Foundation when the room 
was made ready. The room is the Roy Reuther 
room and was restored by money from Region 3 
and Region 1-B United Auto Workers in honor of 
a Roy Reuther, one of the early pioneers with his 
‘ brother Walter in the UAW. 
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The James Whitcomb Riley room, so called 
because the noted Hoosier poet slept in this 
room many times as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Debs. It contains the original manuscript in 
Riley’s handwriting of one of the poems he wrote 
about Debs, four letters from Debs to Riley; 
Debs’ watch and ring he wore all his life, the 
emblem of the Socialist Party, the five presiden- 
tial campaign pins of Debs and a letter from Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer to the Foundation which 
stated that Debs was related to Dr. Schweitzer’s 
mother. 


The study of Eugene Debs. The desk is the one he 
used in Socialist headquarters in Chicago in his 
presidential campaigns. The chair is the last 
easy chair he used in this room and the photo of 
Debs is one of the last ones taken at Lindlahr 
Sanitarium in Elmhurst, Ill, a suburb of 
Chicago, just a few weeks before his death there 
on Oct. 20, 1926. The room also contains a charter 
of one of the Montana locals of the American 
Railway Union which Debs organized in 1893, 
the first industrial union ever organized in the 
United States. 


This room, the only one in the house without a 
fireplace except the kitchen, was the maid’s 
room until Debs got back from prison in 1921. 
Debs used this for his bdroom the last few years 
of his life. It now Houses his desk, chair, 
typewriter, and cabinPt from his last office 
which he established jin the Allen-Whitcomb 
block on East Wabas* between 12th and 13th 
streets. The cabinet contains many booklets and 
copies of speeches by Debs which were printed 
in his lifetime and which his brother Theodore 


had when he died April 13, 1945. 
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This room, now called the John L. Lewis Room, 
was Mr. and Mrs. Debs’ bedroom. The bust of 
Lewis is by Ben Goodson, a New Jersey sculptor 
and the photo of Lewis is his favorite which he 
personally picked out before he died. Lewis was 
the first to receive the Debs award because he 
made the Debs philosophy of industrial union- 
ism come true by organizing the auto workers, 
the steel workers and all the other big industrial 
unions in 1934-38 as head of the Committee on In- 
dustrial Unionism. The boys are Jimmy Timms 
and Bobby Aleshir of Laboratory school. 
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oto b¥ Billy Davis, 
Louisville Courier-Journal 


The famous Willy Pogany mural of Debs which 
was housed for years in the Auditorium of the 
Rand School of Labor in New York. Before he 
died, Norman Thomas was instrumental in per- 
suading the Machinists Union, which had taken 
over the building, to have the mural removed 
and sent to the Debs Home. What it says elo- 
quently expresses the admiration of the thou- 
sands who loved and revered Debs in his 
lifetime. It is located at the head of the stairs on 
the second floor of the Debs Home. 


iS AUDITORIUM Is ney es: 
WHO HAS DE DICATED HS Tee è 
HES LIBERTY TO THE WORKING Clase 
TO THE bRAVEST HEAKi. THE NOBLES | 
SOUL AND MOST ELOQUENT VOIE OF THE 
TOILING MEN AND WOMEN OF AMERICA 
EUGENE VICTOR DEBS. 


Herman Hulman Memorial Auditorium In Debs Attic 


The Human Hulman Memorial Auditorium 
is the third floor or the attic of the Eugene V. 
Debs Home. 

Conversion of the attic into this small audi- 
torium has been made possible by the gift of 
Anton Hulman, Jr. the grandson of Herman 
Hulman. When completed the auditorium will 
seat between 50 and 60 persons and will be 
used for board and committee meetings. And it 
is also planned to use it for short courses and 
lectures on the life of Eugene Debs, other labor 
leaders and labor history. It is hoped that these 
courses will be in conjunction with Indiana 
State University’s history department. 

It is on the slanting ceilings of this audito- 
rium on which the life of Eugene V. Debs will 
be depicted in murals. Work on this project is 
already underway by Artist John Joseph Laska 
(see page 5). 

When Eugene and Mrs. Debs lived in this 
house, this attic was unfinished except for the 
cabinets pictured at the bottom of this page. It 
was floored and was used for storage. Debs 
kept much of his correspondence, photos and 
gifts from persons all over the world here. 

In the period between 1948 and 1961 when 
the house was the home of a fraternity, this at- 
tic was partially finished and used as a dor- 
mitory for the fraternity boys. 

Two years ago Anton Hulman, Jr. agreed to 
redo the attic into a small auditorium in honor 
of his grandfather. As a teenager, Tony often 
came to the Debs House from his home at 8th 
and Chestnut street to visit with a nephew of 
Mrs. Debs who stayed with his aunt while Debs 
was away travelling. Tony also told how Debs 
would gather al! the children in the neighbor- 
hood and take them around to Black’s Drug 
Store at 9th and Chestnut streets and buy them 
ice cream sodas and Sundaes. 

The family of Eugene Debs and the Hulman 
family were closely associated throughout 
Deb's life time. When Deb’s mother started her 
one room grocery in the front room of the Debs 
House on North Fourth street, it was Hulman 
and Cox wholesale grocers who encouraged 
her. Later when the Debs grocery prospered 
and they built a large grocery at llth and 
Wabash (northeast corner) the business rela- 
tionship with the Hulmans continued through 
the years. 

Herman Hulman, the man who gave Terre 
Haute St. Anthony’s hospital and built St. 
Benedict’s Cathederal as well as many 
unheralded charitable acts, was a close friend 
to Jean Daniel Debs (Deb’s father) because 
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t from the rear of the auditorium. Several of the panels of the murals will be on 


the large ceiling and also in the Alcove. The chairs pictured are only temporary and will be 
replaced by more comfortable and suitable chairs. Seating capacity will be between 50 and 60. 


they both came from Europe, Hulman from 
Germany and Debs from France. They were 
hunting companions. So when Mrs. Debs 
wanted her son to leave the railroad fireman’s 
job because of its dangers to life and limb, Her- 
man Hulman hired Debs to work in his 
wholesale grocery. Young Debs and Herman 
Hulman soon became friends, a friendship that 
lasted so long as they both lived. 

Debs worked for Herman Hulman in the 
early years of his life and in 1893, when the 
great Hulman buildings at 9th and Wabash 
Avenue were to be dedicated, Herman Hulman 
called on Eugene Debs to come from Chicago 
to be the dedicatory speaker at a testimonial 
dinner for Herman Hulman at the old Terre 
Haute House. Debs, who then was organizing 
the American Railway Union, the first in- 
dustrial type union ever organized in the 
United States, returned to Terre Haute to 
honor his friend and patron with a notable 
speech which is one of the exhibits at Debs 
House. 

And because of the friendship of Debs and 
his grandfather, Anton Hulman, Jr. made this 
generous gift of the auditorium to the Debs 
Foundation. With the installation of a fire 
escape later this year, the auditorium will then 
be available for meetings and exhibits and pro- 
grams to further the work of the Foundation. 
And when the murals are completed, it is ex- 


The cabinets and closets which were used by Mr. and Mrs. Debs when they lived in the house. 
At left is is the 1912 presidential campaign poster of Debs and his running mate, Emil Seidel of 
Milwaukee. Below it is a Young People’s Socialist League pennant which had been saved by 
Theodore Debs. Murals will also be on panels above closets. 


pected that they will attract many more visi- 
tors to the Debs Museum. 


The portrait of Herman Hulman and the pla- 
que in his honor. This portrait is the most 
familiar one of the founder of Hulman and com- 
pany and is the same as the one which hung in 
St. Anthony’s hospital in his honor. This is on the 
north wall of the auditorium. 


Looking toward the rear wall of the audito- 
rium. These posters are the ones saved by 
Theodore Debs. At top is Debs 1904 presidential 
campaign poster, two lecture posters and in the 
center is the Debs campaign poster for 1916 
when he ran for congress from this district. The 
table is one furnished for research students and 
scholars who will be using the card index file of 
the library. 


The archway leading into the memorial 
Gardens from the north side of Debs House. 


Hall of Fame for 16 
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Dedication of the Michael Quill plaque on Oct. 19, 1974. From left: 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. who received the 1974 Debs award the same eve- 
ning in the field of education; Hilton E. Hanna, vice-president of the 
Foundation, Leonard Airriess, friend of Quill; Samuel Pollock, Los 
Angeles, a vice-president of the Foundation and Ned A. Bush, Sr. Execu- 


tive vice-president of the Foundation. 


A Hall of Fame for 16 great pioneers of Labor is being established 
in the Virgil Morris Memorial Gardens at the Eugene V. Debs home at 
451 North 8th street, Terre Haute, Ind. 

The Memorial Gardens were dedicated on Oct. 20, 1973 in tribute 
to Virgil Morris, one of Terre Haute’s outstanding labor and civic 
leaders until his death in 1970. He was head of the Common 
Laborerer’s Union in Terre Haute and high in its councils at the state 
and national level and was one of first members of the board of direc- 
tors of the Foundation. 

The Common Laborers local spent over $5,000 in money and 
many hours of donated time for the tribute to their leader. With per- 
mission of the Morris family, the board of directors of the Debs Foun- 
dation thought it would be most appropriate to establish on the back 
wall of the Gardens a hall of fame for pioneer leaders of various inter- 
national unions. 

Living leaders are honored by being named recipients of the 
Eugene V. Debs award. To honor the dead leaders of a more critical 
era in the history of labor, the Foundation decided it would be ap- 
propriate to place bronze memorial plaques recounting the exploits of 
labor’s heroes. The board also decided that the plaques would not be 
confined to the leaders of Industrial Unionism of which Debs was the 
father. In his life time Debs was a great craft union leader as well as 
the founder of industrial unionism so the plaques will be available for 
both craft as well as industrial unions. A 

To help perpetuate the home and gardens, the directors are asking 
that union internationals or confederations donate $1,000 to the Foun- 
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Great Labor P 


Looking into the gardens from the middle gate of 
the back wall towards Debs House and the Flag 
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20, 1973. In the background are Statesmen’s Towers of Indiana State 
University. People in the Gardens were friends and admirers of Virgil 
Morris and Eugene Debs as well as several members of the Morris 
family. 


dation for the upkeep of Debs home and Gardens and also pay the cost 
of the plaques and their installation. 

The Transport Workers Union was the first to avail itself of the 
opportunity to honor Michael Quill, the founder of that union. Quill 
was one of the first international union presidents to send his union’s 
check for $1,000 in the move to save the home of Eugene V. Debs as a 
memorial and shrine to labor. Also he sent his personal representative 
Leonard Airiess to assist in the formulation of the Foundation. The 
Michael Quill plaque was dedicated on Oct. 19, 1974 with colorful 
ceremonies and the tribute being paid to Quill by his close personal 
friend Leonard Airiess who gave president Mathew Guinan’s address 
for Guinan who could not come because of previous commitments. 

Sometime this year (1977) the United Auto Workers will place a 
plaque there for Walter Reuther. Reuther received the Debs award on 
Sept. 21, 1968. 

President George Meany of the AFL-CIO has been requested by 
Patrick Gorman, president of the Debs Foundation to have the AFL- 
CIO place a plaque in the Gardens to honor Samuel Gompers, the first 
president of the AFL. 

There will be room for 16 plaques in all, eight to each side of the 
back wall with a gate in the middle. Walkways will be constructed so 
that each plaque may be viewed close-up by visitors to this national 
shrine of labor. 

Unions who want to honor one of their pioneer leaders may get 
further information by writing to the executive vice-president of the 
Foundation at P.O. Box 843, Terre Haute, Ind. 47808. 
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Looking from the archway to the back wall 
on the wall north of the gate. 
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on which 8 plaques can be placed with 8 more 


Oscar K. Edelman Library Available to Scholars 


After several years of collecting and gathering books, the Oscar K. 
Edelman library in Debs House, 451 N. 8th street, Terre Haute, Ind. is 
now catalogued and indexed and available to serious research scho- 
lars and students. 

Primarily, the collection is about Socialism but it also contains 
many collateral political books, many books on labor history, many on 
sociology and things having to do with mankinds struggle to better it- 
self. 

Ninety-five per cent of the books are from the personal library of 
Edelman who recently gave up his apartment and moved into a small 
condominium apartment. So he sent the bulk of his collection to Debs 
House to be incorporated into a collection that is unique. 

In addition to the books of Edelman, there are the 20 books that 
Eugene V. Debs had lying around his house when he died. Earlier 
Debs had given his very extensive library to the Rand School of Labor, 
N.Y. where it is now part of the Rand collection in the University of the 
City of New York which took over Rand school about 10 years ago. 

These 20 Debs books are precious coliectors items. Four of them 
were sent to him while he was in Atlanta Prison and he made notation 
of that fact in his handwriting on margins of the books. 

Work of indexing and cataloguing the books under the Dewey 
Decimal System was under the direction of Mrs. Alice Wert, director of 
technical services of the Vigo County Public Library. Library Director 
Edward N. Howard suggested that Mrs. Wert could assist in this pro- 
ject as a volunteer on her own time but of course the facilities of the 
Vigo library were available for reference to do a professional job. 

For this assistance, the directors of the Debs Foundation extended 
the thanks of the Foundation to Director Howard and Mrs. Wert. 

From the inception of the Debs Foundation in 1962, Oscar K. 
Edelman has been of great service and dedication. He is without ques- 
tion, the largest individual financial contributor in addition to all the 
books that he has given the library. 

Initially Mr. Edelman gave over 1,000 books on labor history and 
Socialism and 4,000 pamphlets on the political isms. These books and 
pamphlets comprise a large segment of the Debs archives at Cun- 
ningham Memorial Library of Indiana State University. Mr. Edelman 
is also donating to the Cunningham library the microfilm of The 


OSCAR K. EDELMAN, Dayton, Ohio, vice-president of the Debs 
Foundation, knew Eugene V. Debs from 1918-1926. He did a bit of 
reminiscing with Gene Vaughn, left, and Curtis Culver, at the 11th annual 
Debs Award Dinner at Hulman Civic University Center. 


Miami Valley Socialist of which he was editor for many years. 

Mr. Edelman, who is now a vice-president of the Debs Foundation 
has the unique record of never missing a spring or fall meeting of the 
board of directors nor having missed a Debs award dinner. Although 
he has retired from active editing, he is widely travelled, returning last 
year from a trip to England to meet leaders of the Labor Party and 
members of the House of Commons. He also frequently goes to Wash- 
ington, New York and Chicago and is one of the well known figures in 
Dayton, Ohio, of which he has been a lifetime resident. 

Scholars on Debs and Socialism and labor history are welcome to 
use the Edelman library at Debs House without charge. Appointments 
to use the library should be made in advance with the curator of Debs 
House. No books will be permitted to be taken from the premises and 
such research work should be done at Debs House where a suitable ta- 
ble is provided. 


Eleven Great Americans Receive Debs Award since 1965 


The Eugene V. Debs award in the fields of labor, public service 
and education was first presented to John L. Lewis in 1965. Since then 
it has been presented annually every year through 1976, except 1971. 

The Eugene V. Debs Foundation was the first to present an 
Eugene V. Debs award and is the only group which can legally make 
such an award. All other so-called Eugene V. Debs award by other 
groups are made without the approval of the legal heirs of Eugene V. 
Debs. Such claim is made under the authority of a letter dated June 10, 
1964 signed by Marguerite Debs Cooper, the niece of Eugene V. Debs 
and the daughter of Theodore Debs, Eugene Debs only 
brother. At that time and as of this year (1977) Marguerite 
Debs Cooper is the heir-at-law of Eugene Debs. Her letter 
reads: 

To Whom It May Concern: 

As the daughter of Theodore Debs and as the niece of 
Eugene Victor Debs, I give permission to the Eugene V. Debs 
Foundation, the exclusive right to use the name of Eugene 
Victor Debs in any way the board of directors may find ap- 
propriate to use. Specifically, I give the Foundation and its 
officers, the right to establish the Eugene Victor Debs Award 
to notable Americans who have followed the ideals of my 
uncle and father in the accomplishment of their life’s goals. 


John L. Lewis 


H. E. Gilbert 


Dorothy Day 
Public Service, 1972 


Patrick E. Gorman 
Labor, 1969 Labor, 1970 
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Michael Harrington 
Public Service, 1973 


(Signed) Marguerite Debs Cooper 
Witness: 

Ned A. Bush, Sr. 

Executive Vice-president 

Eugene V. Debs Foundation 


On the basis of this letter, in the fall of 1964, Bush proposed the 
Eugene V. Debs award be established and it was approved by the 
board. For several years, this was the only Debs award given but 
several other groups since 1969 have been giving so-called Debs 
awards. Those who have received the awards from the Foundation 
now number eleven and they are pictured here: 


7 BY? 
Norman Thomas A. Philip Randolph Walter Reuther 
Public Service, 1966 Labor, 1967 Labor, 1968 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. Ruben Levin 


Martin Miller 
Education, 1974 Labor, 1975 Labor, 1976 


One of the Great Tributes Paid to Eugene Victor Debs 


On Sept. 21, 1968, when the birthplace of Eugene Victor Debs was 
commemorated by the erection of a monument on the site (which is 
now on the campus of Indiana State University) one of the finest tri- 
butes ever paid Debs was uttered by Dr. Alan Carson Rankin, then 
president of the University, in accepting the bust and monument in 
behalf of the university. Like all classics, it was brief but full of mean- 
ing. It follows: 


It is most appropriate we honor today the memory of one who was 
born on the campus of this university and who claimed Terre Haute as 
home until his death on October 20, almost exactly 42 years ago. Each 
of us shares in his imperative that all men should be united in a 
brotherhood of understanding. 5 

The legacy of Debs’ life teaches us that when we see injustice, we 
must advocate fairness; where we see poverty, we must propose and 
provide sufficience; where we see inequality, we must demand 
equivalence. 

Eugene V. Debs devoted his energies to the struggle for human 
dignity and freedom. In that struggle he founded industrial unioniza- 
tion, and the great unions of today reflect his significant influence. 

His humanitarian sojourn in life led him to seek new rights for the 
working man. He proposed an eight hour day and a five and one half 
day work week when the six day week and the twelve hour day were 
the norm. He gave renewed hope to those who labored by championing 
pension plans, workman’s compensation, sick leaves and other 
benefits, all of which we enjoy and benefit from today. ; 

Eugene V. Debs did not avoid controversy and amidst adversity 
put forward the proposition that social security was an urgent require- 
ment for the citizens of this land. Though he did not see the social 
security system born in his life, we accept the benefits of its program in 
the after years of his death. 

We are reminded in this year of national elections that Eugene 
Debs was nominated as a candidate for the presidency of the United 
States in five presidential races. This was indeed a tribute to his 


Above: The house in which Debs was born on Nov. 5, 1855 at 457 North 
Fourth st. This house was wrecked long before Debs himself died. 


Upper right: Raymond Berndt of the UAW and vice-president of the 
Foundation; Dr. Alan Carson Rankin, whose great tribute to Debs is 
published here and Hilton E. Hanna, vice-president of the Foundation. 


Middle Photo: Debs Boyhood home is the Debs grocery located at 
Eleventh street and Wabash Avenue on the northeast corner. The grocery 
was on the first floor and directly above it was a neighborhood meeting 
place for parties, weddings and political gatherings. The Debs residence 
was in the rear. This is the home Debs occupied until his marriage on 
June 9, 1885. The grocery was erected in 1859. 


At Right: After his parents died in 1906, Debs and his brother 
Thedore had the building remodeled into the structure shown. Debs 
maintained an office in the lower middle suite at various times. The last 
occupant of the Debs Grocery was a tavern. The building passed out of 
the Debs family 20 years ago and was torn down in 1972 to make room for 
a fast chicken dinner place. 


courage, to his convictions and to his character. And when Debs ran, 
no one accused him of evading issues. 

So on this occasion we pay our deep respects to the dignity of his 
life and the nobleness of his efforts. On behalf of the University with 
deep appreciation to the Eugene V. Debs Foundation, I accept this 
symbol of honor which is erected to this man of vision. His physical 
birthplace no longer stands but may this monument always stand as a 
reminder of the peace and goodwill for which he stood; may it always 
remind us of his standard for justice and equality for those who are un- 
derprivileged and oppressed; may it ever be a lasting memorial to a 
man who unselfishly devoted his life to the purpose of a better world in 
which men could become what they are capable of becoming which is 
the meaning of human life. 
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DEBS HIGHLIGHTS 
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Debs giving his Anti-War speech at Canton, O. June 16, 1918. 


History of Eugene V. Debs Home 


1890—House completed at cost of $4,500 on present site and 
moved into by Kate and Eugene Debs. This was their home until Debs 


died. Louis Mayer’s own photo of his world famous bust of 
1916-17—Old wooden front porch removed and replaced by pre- Eugene V. Debs for which Debs sat at Cleveland, Ohio between | 

sent brick and concrete porch. sessions of his federal court trial. The original of this bust is at 
1936—Mrs. Debs died and most of Debs household effects given to Debs House in addition to a bronze copy. Another copy in 

relatives under the will of Mrs. Debs. bronze is in the American Portrait Gallery of Great Americans 
1938—House purchased by Prof. John Shannon of Indiana State at the Smithsonian at Washington D.C. and the third bronze is 

College and his wife Ester. in the Debs archives at Cunningham memorial library of In- 


1948—House sold by Prof. Shannon to Tau Sigma Alpha frater- Sa ES 


nity which covered the weatherboarding with cedar shingles. 


1961—House bought by J. Bruce Bindley from fraternity. Purpose of Foundation 
Jan. 16, 1962—House purchased by contractor William Heck who From the by-laws of the foundation 
remodelled it into small apartments. : ren 
May 22, 1962—House purchased by Eugene V. Debs Foundation 
from Heck for $9,500 and the work of making it into a Debs Memorial The purpose of the Foundation shall be to own, maintain and operate 
was started. the Eugene V. Debs home at 451 North Eighth Street, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
1965—Made an official historic site of state of Indiana by Indiana on a non-profit basis, in order to: 


General Assembly. ; i 

À a , . 3 (a) be a memorial to Eugene V. Debs and Theodore Debs and receive, 
i 1966—Made an official National Historic Landmark of the Na- hold and administer such gifts of money, property, works of art, historical 
tional Parks system of the Department of Interior of the United States. papers and documents, museum specimens and other material having educa- 


1977—Now a national shrine and visited by hundreds yearly. tional, artistic or historical value; 


(b) serve as an archive and resource for research and education in the 
social sciences and in labor and political history. 


Below: Debs in prison garb and Seymour Stedman, (on Debs’ left) his 
running mate for president in 1920, with friends from Terre Haute who came 
to greet him at gate of Atlanta prison. 


Debs in Lindlahr Debs in Estes Park, Colo. 


Sanitarium, Elmhurst, a November, 1913 with 
few weeks before he died famous preacher-pioneer 
Oct. 20, 1926. of Rockies, the Rev. E. J. 


Lamb. 


A tribute to Debs at Highland Lawn cemetery, Terre Haute on Oct. 2, 
1976 at a memorial service before the annual Debs award dinner. From 
left: Richard A. Plumb, International President of the Barbers Union; 
Marguerite Debs Cooper, niece of Debs; Shubert Sebree, intimate friend Sisk 
of Debs and conductor of Debs Memorial services since 1962; Martin H. The Woodstock eight who served contempt of court sentences with 
Miller, alao an intimate friend of Debs and the 1976 Debs award recipient. Eugene Debs. They were the members of the board of the American 

railroad union. Debs refused to call off the Pullman strike under a court 
oceans? ~ ya order and was sentenced to serve six months for contempt. Board mem- 
bers were only given three months. Back row: from left: Martin Elliott, W. 
E. Burns, James Hogan and Roy Goodwin. Front row, from left: Sylvester 
Kelliher, L. W. Rogers, Eugene V. Debs and George W. Howard. 


is 


Debs as boy of 14 (first row, extreme left) when he took his first jab on 
paint gang of Terre Haute, Indianapolis and Richmond railroad. 


Admission to Debs Home Is Free Eugene Debs, the orator and lecturer, making a speech in Chicago, 

Hours: 1 to 5 p.m. on Sunday, Tuesday, Wednesday, i 
Thursday and Friday. Closed Saturday and Monday. Can be 
seen on these days and in mornings by Special appointment. 
Telephone No: 812 (Area Code) 232-2163. 


Admission: Free 
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Location of Debs Home from Highways 40, 41 & 1-70. Speaking from the Red Special in 1908 at Waterbury, Conn. 
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Labor Hall ot Fame 


Samuel Gompers 


A 


John R. Commons 
Frances Perkins 
Cyrus S. D 
George Meany 
John L. Lewis 

A. Philip Randolph 
James P. Mitchell 
Henry J. Kaiser 
Eugene V. Debs 
Robert F. Wagner 


Walter P. Reuther 


The Labor Hall of Fame 
honors posthumously those 
Americans whose distinctive 
contributions to the field of 
labor have enhanced the 
quality of life of millions 
yesterday, today and for 
generations to come 

.. Americans who, through 
their achievements, have 
done the most to implement 
the mandate of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, “‘...to 
foster, promote and develop 
the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States, 
to improve their working 
conditions and to advance 
their opportunities for 
profitable employment.” 


Friends of the Department of 
Labor is proud to sponsor the 
Labor Hall of Fame as one of 
its continuing projects in 
support of the U.S, 
Department of Labor. 


FDL is a non-profit, non- 
Partisan, tax-exempt 501(c)(3) 
organization. 


Exhibit Hours — Monday 
through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m. Group tours by ap- 
pointment. For further infor- 
mation and reservations, call 
(202) 371-6422. 


Hall of Fame portraits 
by Dana Van Horn 
and Donald Gates 


1988 HONOREE 


Samuel Gompers 
1850-1924 


“To be free, the workers 
must have choice. 

To have choice they 
must retain in their 
own hands the right to 
determine under what 
conditions they will 
work.” 


hI amuel Gompers was a Cigar- 
maker who, in 1886, became the first 
president of the newly-formed American 
Federation of Labor. He established the 
pattern of labor’s struggles for improved 
working conditions. Often against the 
wishes of more radical elements of the 
labor movement, Gompers favored in- 
digenous approaches to workers’ prob- 
lems, preferring to operate within 
American institutions rather than in 
Opposition to them. 
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1988 HONOREE 


John R. Commons 
1862-1945 


“This is the first great 
problem of modern 
democracy...bow to get 
a fair living by 
reasonable hours of 
work leaving enough 
leisure for both 
childhood and 
manbood.”’ 


| John R. Commons of 
the University of Wisconsin was a creative 
force behind innovative concepts of social 
legislation involving trade unionism and 
collective bargaining. Commons was 
known as the “spiritual father” of Social 
Security. Virtually all progressive social and 
labor legislation enacted in this century can 
be attributed to him or to those students 
and colleagues he inspired. 
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m 19 8 8s HON OREE 


Frances Perkins 
1880-1965 


“I came to Washington 
to work for God, 

FDR and the millions 
of forgotten, plain 
common workingmen.”’ 


KF... Perkins became Secretary 
of Labor during the Great Depression 
when there were 13 million jobless — one 
quarter of the workforce. She moved 
quickly to help create and administer land- 
mark legislation to lead the Nation out of 
its economic paralysis, including establish- 
ment of the U.S. Employment Service, a 
law guaranteeing the right of workers to 
Organize and bargain collectively, and the 
establishment of a minimum wage for the 
neediest. But most important of all, 
Frances Perkins directed the formulation 
and enactment of the Social Security Act 
— perhaps the most important piece of 
social legislation in U.S. history. 


1988 HONOREE 


Cyrus S. Ching 
1876-1967 


“I believe...very firmly 
and sincerely that free 
collective bargaining 
can be used as one of 
the great cornerstones 
of our democratic 
institutions.” 


© ess S. Ching was an enlighten- 
ed industrialist who translated his concepts 
of human relationships into beneficial and 
productive labor-management relation- 
ships. At a formative period in American 
labor relations, Cy Ching established a pat- 
tern of constructive cooperation with the 
employees. His wisdom and creativity 
prompted President Truman to name him 
the first director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. 
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1989 HONOREE 


George Meany 
1894-1980 


“The basic goal of 
labor will not change. 

It is...to better the 
standards of life for 

all who work for wages 
and to seek decency and 
justice and dignity for 
all Americans. ” 


À. head of the American labor 
movement for over a quarter of a century, 
George Meany was a towering figure of 
Strength and integrity — organized labor's 
most influential force on the national 
scene. A leader in the fight for labor unity, 
he became the first president of the merg- 
ed AFL and CIO. As a steadfast voice for 
the common good, he led the struggle for 
improved social security, unemployment 
insurance, work safety and health, medical 
Care and housing. On the world stage he 
was an implacable foe of totalitarianism 
from both the left and the right, and per- 
sonified for millions the image of free 
American trade unionism. 


Men, 


1989 HONOREE 


-1989 HONOREE 


John L. Lewis 
1880-1969 


“T bave pleaded 
(labor’s) case, not in the 
quavering tones of a 
feeble mendicant asking 
alms, but in the 
thundering voice of the 
captain of a mighty 
host, demanding the 
rights to which free men 
are entitled. ” 


A colossus of American labor, 
John L. Lewis was an eloquent spokesman 
for working people throughout the U.S. 
President of the United Mine Workers for 
over four decades, he won for his 
members the highest wages of any of the 
major industries of the period, and one of 
the first employer-paid health and retire- 
ment systems. A strong proponent of in- 
dustrial unionism, he revitalized the U.S. 
labor movement in the thirties with the 
formation of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, bringing hundreds of 
thousands of workers into the new CIO. 
The controversial John L. Lewis was one 
of the most admired, feared, effective and 
colorful trade unionists in American 


ae > 


A. Philip Randolph 
1889-1979 


“Freedom is never 
granted: it is won. 
Justice is never given: 
it is exacted. Freedom 
and justice must be 
struggled for by the 
oppressed of all lands 
and races....”” 


Aona as the greatest 
black labor leader in American history, A. 
Philip Randolph founded the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters and pioneered in 
advancing racial equality within the labor 
movement. He was ever in the forefront of 
campaigns to improve wages and working 
conditions for black and white alike. As a 
long-time crusader for civil rights, he 
pressured President Roosevelt to order an 
end to discrimination in war industries and 
President Truman to ban discrimination in 
federal employment and the armed ser- 
vices. The chairman of the 1963 March on 
Washington, he fought for the oppressed 
Of all races with a strict adherence to 
democratic principles. 
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1989 HONOREE 


James P. Mitchell 
1900-1964 


“It is intolerable and 
indecent for a society to 
produce by overworking 
and underpaying 
human beings.” 


I. both business and govern- 
ment, James P. Mitchell was a staunch ad- 
vocate of human relations and the practice 
of constructive collective bargaining based 
on genuine concern for the worker. An 
active supporter of civil rights, he led in 
efforts to raise the minimum wage, aid the 
migrant worker, extend skills training 
among the workforce, and in assuring the 
integrity of the labor-management process. 
A caring person, he brought warmth and 
openness to his office, and was honored 
by both Labor Department employees and 
trade union leaders at the end of his 
administration. 
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1990 HONOREE 


Henry J. Kaiser 
1882-1967 


“I always have to 
dream up there 
against the stars. If I 
don’t dream I'll make 
it, I won't even get 
close.”’ 


H. rose from obscurity in the 


finest rags-to-riches tradition to become a 
world-renowned entrepreneur. Henry J. 
Kaiser was a builder of roads, dams, ships 
and housing. He established giant businesses 
in cement, aluminum, chemicals, steel, 
tourism and health care. His many projects 
Put thousands to work during the depres- 
sion of the thirties and his massive ship- 
building during World War II was a 
decisive factor in winning the war. A 
“can-do” capitalist, he was still fair and 
equitable with his employees, worked 
freely and cooperatively with their unions 
and earned the everlasting respect and 
admiration of the trade union movement. 
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1990 HONOREE 


Eugene V. Debs 
1855-1926 


“Years ago I recognized 
my kinship with all 
living things, and I 
made up my mind that 
I was not one bit better 
than the meanest on 
earth. . . . While 
there is a lower class, 

I am in it, while there 
is a criminal element, 
I am of it, and while 
there is a soul in 
prison, I am not free.” 


L abor leader, radical, Socialist, 
presidential candidate, Eugene Victor Debs 
was a homegrown American original. He 
formed the American Railway Union, led 
the Pullman strike of the 1890’s in which 
he was jailed, and emerged a dedicated 
Socialist. An idealistic, impassioned fighter 
for economic and social justice, he was 
brilliant, eloquent and eminently human. 
As a “radical” he fought for women’s 
suffrage, workmen’s compensation, 
pensions and social security—all common- 
place today. Five times the Socialist candi- 
date for president, his last campaign was 
run from a federal prison where he 
garnered almost a million votes. 
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1990 HONOREE 


Robert F. Wagner 
1877-1953 


“Of what use are 
material resources. . . 
if the sum total of 
human happiness 
enjoyed by all our 
people be not 
increased thereby?” 


TN 

F rom an impoverished immigrant 
childhood to the exalted realm of the 
United States Senate where he crafted laws 
on behalf of society’s neediest, Robert F. 
Wagner embodied the American dream. 
His pioneering legislation gave us hope 
during the depression of the thirties— 
emergency relief, employment assistance, 
jobless help, aid for farmers, Social 
Security and, most importantly, labor’s 
Magna Carta, the Wagner Act, guaranteeing 
workers the right to organize and bargain 
collectively. The author of early national 
housing legislation, he also fought for civil 
tights laws in advance of his time. 
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1990 HONOREE 


Walter P. Reuther 
1907-1970 


“There is no greater 
calling than to serve 
your fellow man. 
There is no greater 
satisfaction than to 
have done it well.”’ 


A fiery visionary of economic 
and social reform, Walter P. Reuther built 
the United Automobile Workers into one 
of the most militant and progressive 
unions in American history. He set new 
standards in collective bargaining yet saw 
the labor movement not as a narrow 
special interest group but in the broader 
context of the entire community. He was 
an unceasing fighter for civil rights, 
improved health care, affordable housing, 
the environment and free, democratic 
trade unionism throughout the world. 
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THIRD FLOOR MURALS 


Depicting scenes from Debs’ life and the causes he 
championed. 
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DEBS HOME 


Arrows Indicate One-Way Streets 


DEBS HOME 

451 N. 8th St. 

Parking in Rear 
Enter from Sycamore or 8th 


HWY. 41 (3rd STREET) 


THE PULMAN STRIKE, 1894 
This was a crucial turning point in Debs’ career when 
he was sent to prison for six months. 


we 


WOMENS 


REGISTERED N 
HISTORIC N 
UNDER THE 


HISTORIC SITES 
THIS SITE POSSE 


U.S, DEPARTMENT/OF THE 1 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


1966 


Admission is Free 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
She visited Terre Haute at Debs’ invitation. He cham- 
pioned voting rights for women, child labor laws, or large groups. 
workers’ right to organize and strike, and he was Call: 812-232-2163 
anti-war. Write: P.O. Box 843, Terre Haute, IN 47808 


Hours: Wed. thru Sun., 1:00 to 4:30 p.m. 
Arrangements can be made for special hours 


<5 Produced in Cooperation with the Tourism Development Division, 
Indiana Department of Commerce. 


THE HOME OF 
EUGENE V. DEBS 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Built 1890 


451 North 8th Street 
(Parking in Rear) 


Open Wed. thru Sun., 1:00 - 4:30 P.M. 
Admission is Free 


Pioneer Labor Leader 
Socialist Party Founder 


Champion of Social Justice 


. 


The Debs Home Museum is a State and National 
Historic Landmark, owned and maintained by the 
Eugene V. Debs Foundation. 
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The house was built in 1890, to 
Eugene’s specifications, and was 
home to him and Kate until his 
death in 1926, and hers a decade 
later. The house is a fine exam- 
ple of Midwest late-Victorian 
architecture, restored beautifully 
inside and out. Restoration began 
in 1962, under the direction of 
Marguerite Debs Cooper, niece 
of Eugene Debs. The eight rooms 
of the first and second floors con- 
tain period furniture, family 
photographs and memorabelia, 


campaign posters and buttons, and correspondence 
with such famous persons as Upton Sinclair, James 
Whitcomb Riley and Carl Sandburg. The third floor— 
formerly unfinished attic—features the famous murals 
of local artist, John Laska. 


Visitors are also invited to enjoy the memorial garden 
at the rear of the home. Dedicated in 1973, and still 
developing, the garden features a series of plaques 
commemorating outstanding leaders of the American 


labor movement. 


Entrance Foyer, showing one of seven fireplaces in the 
home, and stairway to second floor. 


MAIN FLOOR SECOND FLOOR 


Top to Bottom: Living Room with its white oak, hand- Top to Bottom: Master Bedroom, now designated 
carved mantel; Library with cherry wood mantel and John L. Lewis Room; Guest Bedroom, now James 
bookcases; and Dining Room with its original Whitcomb Riley Room; and Study. 


mahogany furniture. 
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For Naming A Eugene V. Debs High School 


inn Pern mans 


Remarks of Ned A.Bush, Sr. Executive Vice-President of Eugene 
V. Debs Foundation to School Naming Committee, Aug. 19, 1970 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the School Naming Committee: 

I am Ned A. Bush, Sr. executive vice-president of 
the Eugene V. Debs Foundation and I come to try and 
persuade you to name the South Side High School after 
Eugene V. Debs, one of the most eminent men born and 
reared in Terre Haute and one of the greatest Americans 
who ever lived. 

First I want to make it perfectly clear that I am 
speaking only as a private citizen and a taxpayer of 
the City of Terre Haute. Those of you who know me, I 


ask you to please disassociate from your mind, ny 


-= p gonnection with the local newspapers. In no way do I 


represent them here tonight and in no way do I speak 
for them. 

I am proud to say that I can speak to you as a 
graduate of Wiley High School, class of 1923. In all, 
including myself, seven persons in my immediate family 
are graduates of Wiley. My oldest son and his wife 
Jackie began their courtship in Wiley and graduated 
together. My second son and his younger sister also 
graduated from Wiley and two of my grandsons and one 


of my granddaughters are also Wiley graduates. So I 


REFERENCE REFERENCE 


DO NOT CIRCULATE DO NOT CIACULATE 


FINFO -SIFE 


A 


do not believe there is a Wileyite among you who has 
had any closer ties to the dear old school we all 
love, than I. 
It was while I was at Wiley in my senior year 
in 1923, that I came to know Eugene V. Debs and his 
brother Theodore Debs and his family. I was a member 
of Wiley's first debating team coached by Miss Winifred 
Ray. In that year, we only had one inter-school dual 
debate which was with Central High School of Evansville. 
The subject for that year was compulsory arbitration. 
There had been many railroad strikes and the cry abroad 
in the land was "make them arbitrate. Stop the strikes." 
The late Myron Paige and the late Paul Kinser and myself 
were the three on the Wiley negative team. We opposed 
compulsory arbitration and we were having a hard time 
marshaling our arguments and our logic. So Miss Ray, 
a friend of the Debs family, suggested that we go to 
. talk to Eugene V. Debs who only the year before had 
been freed from Atlanta Prison where he was sentenced 
for his anti-World War I speech at Canton, Ohio in 1918. 
One April afternoon, Faul and I went to the office 
of Mr. Debs which was located on the second floor of the 
Whitcomb block on the north side of Wabash Avenue between 
l2th and 13th streets. It was his last office, for in 
three short years he was to die. When Paul and I 
arrived (Myron could not go that afternoon) Debs was 


alone in his office, hunched over his desk writing 


3 
something. We could see through the glass window in the 


door. I opened the door and Mr. Debs turned around and 
said: “What can I do for you boys?" 

"We are from the Wiley High School debating team 
and we are debating compulsory arbitration. Our coach, 
Miss Ray, thought you might help us. We are on the 
negative team and against it," I said. 

"Oh, you're Winnie's students. Come right in," 
Debs replied. 

The big warm smile he turned on us was electrifying. 
His smile was even more heart-warming and engaging than 
the smile of the late Presidsnt Dwight Eisenhower. We 
knew instantly we were with a friend. He answered our 
questions and gave us a real Madison Square Garden 
lecture. As we were leaving two hours later, he 
reached up into a cabinet and gave us pamphlets of 
speeches of his on a variety of subjects, all about 
labor. 

Though I did not know it at the time, that 

incident was to be one of the highlights of my life. 
He left an indelible impression on me, as he did the 
thousands to whom he spoke in his lifetime. What he 
wanted, not for himself but for all mankind, I too 
wanted. And so, too, did hundreds of thousands of 
Americans. 

The debates were held with the negative teams 


going to Evansville and Terre Haute. Both negative 


teams lost and both home affirmative. teams won. Anti- 


labor and anti-strike sentiment then was high. 

But back to Debs and the new South Side High School. 
Debs, in effect, was an alumnus of Wiley, having 
attended the old Terre Haute High School, (Wiley's 
predecessor) for one year. Then he dropped out of 
high school at the age of 14 to take a job on the 
paint-gang of the old Terre Haute, Indianapolis and 
Richmond Railroad. 

Why should we honor Debs by naming a new high 
school for him? Because today, the true worth of this 
great man is being recognized as never before. Terre 
Haute has named many of its schools after local men. 

The city has honored the late Col. Richard W. Thompson, 
who came here from Virginia, in three ways--by naming 

a school for him, by naming a park for him and by naming 
a street for him. Col. Thompson was a great man. He 
was Secretary of the Navy under President Rutherford B. 
Hays and he was one of the principal persons in pushing 
for the Panama Canal. 

The name of Paul Dresser, whose greatest claim to 
fame was to compose the music for The Banks of the Wabash, 
the words of which were written by his more famous 
brother, Theodore Dreiser,has also been honored. Should 
not a city, who has honored a man like Dresser, honor 


a man like Debs with his towering list of accomplishments? 


5 
I will not go into the long life of Debs in detail. 


The facts are all contained in the Foundation's brochure 
and in the speech of Norman Thomas, dedicating the Debs 
home, which you have received tonight. 

There have been more books written about Debs or by 
Debs than any other man from Terre Haute. 

Our own public library has on its shelves the 
following books: Debs: His Life, Writing and Speeches; 
Labor and Freedom by Debs(1916)3;Walls and Bars by 
Debs (1927); Debs, His Authorized Life and Letters From 
Woodstock Jail to Atlanta by David Karsner; Talks with 
Debs at Terre Haute, also by Karsner; The Bending Cross, 
a biography of Eugene V. Debs by Ray Ginger (1948); Debs 
and the Poets by Ruth LePrade(1920.}; Gene Debs, the 
story of a fighting American by Herbert Montfort Morais - 

(1948) ;Eugene V. Debs, Socialist for President by Howard 
Wayne Morgan (1962);That Man Debs and His Life Work, by 
F. Painter (1929);Eugene Debs, Rebel, Labor Leader, 
Prophet by David Selvin (1966). Then there is also 
Coleman McAlister's biography of Debs; a fictional 
version of the life of Debs by Irving Stone called 
Adversary in the House and just last week, a new book 
called Eugene Debs Speaks which is a collection of some 
of his more famous speeches has been published. And 
there are others in the writing. Dr. Bernard Brommel, 


chairman of the Department of Speech of the University or 


North Dakota, is in the process of completing a 
biography of Debs which he has researched for more than 
15 years. This without question, should be the defini- 
tive biography of Debs and its publication is eagerly 
awaited. Dr. Brommel was for several years professor 
of speech at ISU and is an active member of the Eugene 


V. Debs Foundation. 


One author is writing a trilogy of plays about the 
life of Debs which may soon grace the stages of America. 
A Hollywood producer is about to make a movie about 
Debs. 

Historians in the last 10 years have begun to 
recognize the true worth of Debs. In his five presi- 
dential campaigns, he was the champion of the laboring 
man. He fought for the eight-hour day when 10 and 12 
hours was the rule. He fought for workmen's compensation, 
for social security, for hospitalization and for most all 
of the fringe benefits we take for granted today. There 
is not a person on this committee who has not benefitted 
in some beneficent way from the efforts of Eugene V. Debs. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt recognized the genius of Debs. 


Roosevelt took the platform of Debs and Norman Thomas 


and rewrote it and called it "The New Deal." He was 


elected and Congress passed many reforms that Debs and 
Norman Thomas had urged in their presidential campaigns. 
The United States government has recognized the 


true worth of Eugene V. Debs although the attorney 


general sent him to prison for making an anti-war 


speech in Canton, Ohio in 1918. Debs with this speech, 
proved for all time that there is no such thing as 
"freedom of speech" during war time. He had the = 
courage to stand up and sypcak-out against a bloody 

war that took the lives of hundreds of Americans and 
thousands of our European allies. Woodrow Wilson was 
bitter against Debs and refused to free him. It 
remained for Warren Harding, a Republican, to free Debs 
from his cell in Atlanta after he had served more than 
two years of a 10 year-term. He was released from 
prison just before Christmas 1922 and came home to 


Terre Haute to a triumphal welcome. Thousands of his 


fellow Terre Hauteans had signed a petition for his 
release. Even those who did not hold with his political 
views, recognized his genius of personality as a good, 
kind and just man. 

Today, the United States government has recognized 
him as one of our greatest Americans. One of the 
famed Louis Mayer bronze busts of Debs has been placed 
in the National Portrait Gallery of Great Americans 
in the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C. 
The Department of Interior has also recognized the 
greatness of Debs by making the Terre Huate home of 
Debs a Registered National Historical Landmark of the 


National Park Service. 


In 1967, Secretary of Interior Stewart L. Udall 
came to Terre Haute to dedicate the Debs home as a 
National Historic Landmark. I refer you to page 3 
of the brochure which quotes Mr. Udall on that 
historic occasion. No one could have paid a higher 
tribute to Debs than did Udall. 

The State of Indiana, by a resolution of the 
Indiana General Assembly of 1965, made the Debs home 
an official historic site of the state of Indiana. It 
exempted the home site from the law of eminent domain, 
assuring the permanence of the home and preventing any 
agency of city, state or national government from ever 
removing it from the place on which it stands. That 
resolution paid great tribute to Debs who once served 
a term as a Democrat in the Indiana General Assembly. 
The resolution is also contained in the brochure. 

Let me assure you, that I am not alone in my 
wish to have one of the high schools, preferably the 
South Side High School, named for Debs. 

I have with me tonight the signatures of several 
hundred of adult citizens and taxpayers of this 
community---many of whom may be your own neighbors--- 
who have signed petitions asking that a school be 
named for Debs. I leave these with your chairman 
tonight and I ask that he also give them to the 
school naming committee for the North Side High School 


for the committee's examination. 


In passing, I can assure you that should a high 
school be named for Debs the Eugene V. Debs Foundation 
stands ready to place in the main hall or auditorium 
or any other place that the school board or architects 
so designate, a bronze bust of Debs by the famed Louis 
Mayer. It will be placed on an Indiana Limestone 
pedestal with suitable placque, similar to the one that 
marks the birthplace of this famous man on ISU campus 
on North Fourth Street. 

In addition, I have been given assurances by 
the directors of the Foundation that there will be also 
established an annual Eugene V. Debs scholarship for 
some graduating senior of the Eugene V. Debs High School. 

May I say, that although Debs was not a professed 
Christian, there probably has been no more Christ-like 
a man who has ever lived than Debs. When he was freed 
from Atlanta prison just before Christmas, thousands 
of his fellow inmates cheered him. One hardened 
criminal who had been incorrigible and a real problem 
to prison authorities until he came under the influence 
of Debs, broke down and cried as Debs walked out. 
"There goes the only Jesus Christ I ever knew," the man 
sobbed. 

Debs' love for his fellow man was expressed in 
simple and yet eloquent words which have become known 


as the Debs Credo: 
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"While there is a lower class, I am in it; while 
there is a criminal element, I am of it; while there 
is a soul in prison, I am not free." 

I want to thank the members of this committee 
for being patient and allowing me to speak. And in 
conclusion, may I quote the words of Dr. Alan Carson 
Rankin, president of Indiana State University who in 
1968 when he accepted the marker at Debs birthplace 
for the University said: 

"We pay our deep respects to the dignity of 
Eugene V. Debs life and nobleness of his efforts. On 
behalf of the University, with deep appreciation to 
the Eugene V. Debs Foundation, I accept this symbol 
of honor which is erected to this man of vision. His 
physical birthplace no longer stands, but may this 
monument always stand as a reminder of the peace and 
goodwill for which he stood; may it always remind us 
of his standard for justice and equality for those who 
are underprivileged and oppressed; may it ever be a 
lasting memorial to a man who unselfishly devoted his: 
life to the purpose of a better world in which men 
could become what they are capable of becoming which 
is the meaning of human life." 

And on this note, let me ask you to honor ourselves, 
our city and our schools by naming the South Side School 


after Eugene V. Debs. 


